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[Dgar Mr. Dawson : 

I send you enclosed a copy of the Report of General 
Ben. McCulloch, which you desire to publish ; and think 
you will find it one of the most interesting documents of 
thelate War. The original, written by McCulloch himeelf, 
was kindly furnished to me, in 18€5 or ‘66, by Colonel ... 
of the Confederate Army, with the understanding, that I 
could take a copy and use it for publication, whenever I 
should find it properto doso, It is correct to the letter ; 
and even the orthographical errors of the writer are duly 
marked down. The document does not show to whom it 
was directed ; but, from iis tenor, I suppose that it was 
addreesed either to Jefferson Davis himself or to the Adju- 
tant-general of the Confederate Army. 

The Report comprises the period from the Battle of 
Carthage, July 5th, 1861, to the retreat of General Hunt- 
er from Southwest Miseouri, in November of the same 
year, after Fremont had been relieved. It is soremarka- 
ble and, with a few exceptions, so accurate in its details, 
hat it deserves a very careful perusal. If you compare 

ith this soldierlike, frank, and precise statement, the 
Report of the Committee on the Conduct of the War, Vol- 
ume III., Department of the West, Page 241, and Pope’ 
Letters to Hunter, Page 246 and following, also what Pol- 
lard says in his First Year of the War, Page 152, you will 
receive a correct idea of the difference of facts and fancies. 
Public opinion was right, in declaring the evacuation of 
Southwest Mieecouri, just at that decisive moment, an act 
of treachery and infamy—and so it shall stand forever. 

Very truly, 
Your friend, 
F. Sie¢2x.) 


In reply to your telegraphic dispatch of Nov. 
30", I have the honor to submit the following 
report. 

I must beg your indulgence and ask your per- 
mission to go somewhat into detail as to what 
occurred whilst I had any connection with the 
Missouri forces under Gen! Price. 

About the latter part of June Gen! Price arriy- 
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ed near the southwest corner of Mo. with about 
1700 mounted men, a part of whom were armed, 
at or near the same time I reached Gen! Pearce’s 
headquarters in the northwest corner of Ark, 
my whole force being en route from Fort Smith, 
consisting of Churchill’s Reg. from Ark, and 
Co'. Hebert from La. which did not reach that 
point until some days afterwards. In the mean 
time I learned that Gen! Price had arrived in the 
neighborhood being some 12 miles distant. I 
immediately rode over to see if I could serve him 
at Mo. In a few days Gen! Pearce and myself 
received a letter from Gen! Price written by Brig. 
Gen! Parsons from near the Osage river, to the 
effect that he was trying to form a junction with 
the other Brig. Gen'* Slack and Rains; that the 
Governor of the State was with them; that they 
were endeavoring to march towards the southwest 
part of the State and were pursued by Gen! 
Lyon in the rear, whilst Col. Sigel was in front. 
I at once rode over to General Pearce’s headquar- 
ters and we agreed to march into Mo. to aid the 
Governor in cutting his way through his enemies ; 
whilst Co! Mc Rea of Ark. was ordered to go at 
once to Fayetteville, raise all the men possible in 
that neighborhood, and make a demonstration on 
Springfield by the telegraph road. This maneuver 
was well executed and had the effect of causing 
Gen! Sweeney, then in camp at Springfield, to 
recall that portion of the force on its march to 
join Col. Sigel. 

It would be well to mention here that the 
military board of Ark. had instructed Gen! 
Pearce to coopperate with the forces under my 
com?, At this time wé loaned Gen' Price some 
615 muskets with ammunition for thesame. On 
the next morning my mounted Reg. under Col. 
Churchill reached us by forced march and we 
entered the State of Mo. for the first time, and 
formed a junction with Genl Price it being the 
fourth of July. My com‘ consisted of Col. 
Churchill’s Reg. of mounted Riflemen, and Gen! 
Pearce’s of Col. Gratiat’s Reg. of Infantry, Co! 
Carroll’s Reg. of mounted-men, and a battery 
under the command of Capt Woodruff. We 
marched as rapidly as possible, expecting to 
attack the forces under Co! Sigel at Neoshoe, but 
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learned before reaching that point he had 
marched north, to meet the forces with the Gov. 
of the State, leaving over 100 men at Neoshoe, 
who were captured by the Reg. under the com 
of Col. Churchill, aided by Capt. McIntosh my 
Adj‘Gen' That night our whole mounted force 
reached that point, and after halting an hour or 
two resumed our march and met Gov. Jackson 
before 12 M. at the distance of 20 miles. 

After a conference the Mo. Gen'* concluded 
not to pursue the enemy, but to repair to the 
south-west corner of the State and organize their 
forces, as many of them were not formed into 
Companies or Reg’s. 

Having accomplished the object for which we 
entered Mo. (viz. to assist the Gov. in cutting his | 
way thro’ the enemy,) Gen! Pearce ‘and myself 
repaired to our camp, and went to work to organ- 
ize and drill our forces, advising Gen! Price to 
the same course. Very soon we learned that 
Gen! Lyon had arrived in Springfield with some 
10.000 men, and at the same time were well aware 
of the scarcity of supplies among the Mo. forces | 
and the disposition of some to leave Gen! Price | 
in consequence, in a word the country he occu- 
pied was too poor to sustain him and he was 
compelled to advance or disband his forces. 
After a conference with Gen' Pearce I went to 
Ger! Price’s headquarters and offered to aid him 
in every possible way, even to marching on 
Springfield, which was agreed upon. I am 
particular in giving these details, hoping they 
will counteract the effect of the report often 
circulated to my injury, that I was not willing to 
assist Mo. It will be borne in mind that I was 
assigned to the Indian Territory with instruc- 
tions to defend it from invasion from any quar- 
ter, and up to and long after this had no other 
instructions. Consequently I did what was done 
at my own risk, not knowing that Gov' would 
approve my conduct. 

A part of the agreement between Gen! Price 
and myself was that all his unarmed men and 
campfollowers were to be left at his camp and 
under no circumstances permitted to march with 
the army. 

When we formed a junction at Cassville some 
fifty miles distant I leamed to my great regret | 
that the whole crowd of camp followers had 
arrived also. I remonstrated with Gen! Price on 
the violation of the agreement. He said they 
should be left where we then were, and that I 
might draw up the plan detailing the order of 
march upon Springfield, which I did and particu- 
larly said the unarmed men were to be left at 
that point. This order was submitted to Gen'* 
Price and Pearce and met their approbation, and 
not until my division (being the advance) had 
marched, did I learn that Gen' Clark of Mo. 





had refused to obey the order to leave his unarm- 
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ed men. I called on him at once and urged him 
in vain not to set such an example, stating the 
scarcity of supplies and the danger of a panic as 
a reason why they should be left. Knowing the 
danger of a divided command when brought in 
contact with one well united, well drilled and 
under one efficient leader, I considered it of vital 
importance to rid the army of these men until 
after the battle was fought, but failed to accom- 
plish it as they all came with Gen! Price to where 
I had halted, some thirty miles from Springfield, 
the enemy being a short distance in advance. It 


was at this point I first saw the total inefficiency 
|of the Mo. mounted men under Brig. Gen. 


Rains, a thousand more or less of them composed 
the advance Guard, and whilst reconnoitering 
the enemy’s position some 8 miles distant from 
our camp, were put to flight by a single cannon 
shot, running in the greatest confusion without 
the loss of a single man, except one who died of 
overheat or sunstroke, and bringing no reliable 
information as to the position or force of the 
enemy, nor were they of the slightest service as 
scouts or spies afterwards. As evidence of this 
I will mention here the fact of the enemy being 
allowed to leave his position 6 niiles distant from 
us 20 hours before we knew it, thus causing us 
to make a night march to surprise an enemy, 
who were at that time entirely out of our reach. 
A dav or two previous to this march, the Gen'* of 
the Mo. forces by common consent on their part, 
and unasked on mine tendered me the command 
of their troops, which I at first declined, saying 
to them it was done to throw the responsibility 
of ordering a retreat upon me if one had to be 
ordered for the want of supplies, which seemed 
likely to be the case, their bread-stuffs giving 
out about this time; and in truth we woulc 
have been in a starving condition, had it not 
been for the young corn which was just in con- 
dition to be used. My troops and those under 
Gen' Pearce were in a little better condition, 
though by no means burthened with commissary’s 
stores. 

At this juncture Maj. Dorn of Mo. arrived 
with a letter from Gen' Polk saying Gen! Pillow 
was advancing into Mo. from New Madrid with 
12,000 men. 

After further reflection upon our condition 1 
consented to take the command, and to march 
upon the enemy ; preparitory to doing so I asked 
of the Missourians (owing to their knowledge of 
the country) some reliable information of the 
strength & position of the enemy, repeatedly 
promised, but this they totally failed to furnish, 
though to urge them to it, I then and at subse- 
quent periods declared, I would order the whole 
army back to Cassville, rather than bring on an 
engagement with an unknown enemy. It had 
no effect as we remained four days within 10 
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miles of Springfield and never learned whether 
the streets were barricaded or if any kinds of 
works of defence had been erected by the enemy. 
There was left only the choice at this time of 
a disastrous retreat or a blind attack upon Spring- 
field. The latter was preferred and orders issued 
in the evening of the 9% of August to be ready 
for the march at 9 o’clock P. M. so as to bring 
on the attack at daylight on the 10%. At the 
hour named for the march there fell a little rain 
with strong indications of more, which caused 
the order to march to be countermanded. After 
a conference with Gen! Price this was thought to 
be prudent, as we had an average of only 25 
rounds of ammunition to the man and no more 
to be had short of Fort Smith or Baton Rouge. 
Not more than one man in four was furnished 
with anything better than bags, made of cotton 
cloth in which to carry their cartridges. The 
slightest rain or wet would have almost disarmed 
us, as many of the men had nothing but the 
common shot gun and Rifle of the country with- 
out bayonets. However the enemy unwisely con- 


cluded to attack us in our position, which was 
well selected, for the kind of arms we had to 
use against their long range rifled muskets. 

On the morning of the 10% information of 
the approach of the enemy’s advance down the 


creek was soon followed by the precipitate re- 
treat of a portion of Gen. Raias mounted men 
mixed up with camp followers to the number of 
probably several thousand, and this too before 
the firing had begun. I mention these facts to 
show the unorganized condition of the Mo. 
forces and what great risk we ran of a panic 
being communicated to the fighting men of the 
army, by having such material among them. 
Very nearly at the same time the enemy opened 
upon us, both above and below on the creek, 
those two extremes of our camp being composed 
of mounted men from Mo. whose duty it was to 
have kept pickets on the roads both above and 
below, on which the enemy advanced. 

I have never been able to learn, who ordered 
these Picketts to leave their posts or if they left 
them without orders when the time arrived to 
march the night before at 9 o’clock. Be that as 
it may, the fault was theirs and not mine that 
the enemy was allowed to approach so near 
before we were notified of it. However, I never 
considered anything lost by their manner of at- 
tack, as we were never in a better condition to 
make battle, every man being ready gun in hand 
to receive the enemy, when at other times thous- 
ands of our men would be miles from camp, 
hunting something to eat for themselves and 
horses. In thus going into detail on this subject, 
I wish to show how unreliable were « portion of 
the troops under Gen! Price, but by no means do 
I wish to reflect upon the bravery of Gen! Price 
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himself, his Infantry or Artillery, who fought 
heroically at the battle of Oak Hills. 

The Battle over it was ascertained that the 
camp followers, whose presence I had so strongly 
objected to, had robbed our dead and wounded 
on the battlefield of their arms, and at the same 
time had taken those left by the enemy. I tried 
to recover the arms thus lost by my men and also 
a portion of thdése taken from the enemy, but in 
vain. Gen' Pearce made an effort to get back 
those muskets loaned to Gen' Price before we 
entered Mo. the first time. I was informed he 
only recovered 10 out of the 615. I then asked 
the battery to be given me, which was won by 
the La. Reg. at the point of the bayonet. The 
guns were turned over by order of Gen! Price 
minus the horses and most of the harness. I 
would not have demanded these guns had Gen! 
Price done the La. Reg. justice in his official 
report. The language used by him was calcu- 
lated to make the impression, that the battery 


| was captured by his men instead of that Reg. 


My official report was written after Gen! Price’s 
was printed in Springfield. Let them both be 
read and let cueealiend men say, which was 
best calculated to keep up a feeling of friendship 
between the armies. It was with this purpose I 
refrained from mentioning facts in my official 
report, mentioned now in this communication. 
I always endeavored to prevent ill feeling be- 
tween our forces, because it was to the interest of 
both to have them co-opperate fully against a 
common foe. 

A few days after the battle of Oak Hills Gen! 
Price wrote me a note and then called on me in 
person requesting me to march with him to the 
Mo. river. I declined to do so. 1* because 
my whole force fit for duty were required for 
the protection of the upper portion of Ark, and 
to keep the Federals in Kansas from gaining 
access to the Cherokee nation, which still occu- 
pied a neutral position, and secondly because I 
had very little ammunition, some of my officers 
having informed me, when ordered to be ready 
to pursue the enemy on the 10" of Aug. that 
some of their men had fired their last cartridge in 
the battle of that date, and thirdly because we 
could expect no cooperation on the part of Col. 
Hardee or Gen! Pillow, I having just received a 
letter from Col. now Gen! Hardee informing me 
that Gen! Pillow had fallen back and in conse- 
quence he would be compelled to retire to his 
former position near the Ark. line. This infor- 
mation I imparted to Gen! Price in this interview. 
On this day the Ark. State troops marched for 
home, leaving me with about 2500 men fit for 
duty, 2000 of whom were required to defend 
the northwest part of Ark. and the Indian Terri- 
tory. 

Whilst General Price and-myself have ever 
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been on the most friendly terms personally, yet 
we never could agree as to the proper time of 
marching to the Mo. river. Had he thought 
propper to listen to my suggestions on the sub- 
ject he would have been adviced to fortify 
Springfield «nd hold it with his Infantry and 
Artillery, and post his mounted men so as to give 
protection against the jayhawkers from Kansas. 
The Legislature could then have been called 
together by the Gov. at Springfield, the State 
have seceded from the Union and her army turn- 
ed over to the Confederacy. At the time she was 
admitted as a member, a commander over the 
State forces and those under me could have been 
appointed by the President, which would have 
secured co-operation in all their movements. 
Then if possible a considerable number of extra 
arms to give those who joined us and at the same 
time a force to have menaced St. Louis from be- 
low, would have been the time to march to the 
Mo. river, raise the strong secession element on 
both sides of the river, and march down upon 
St. Louis. Ac all events it could have been 
mustered into the Confederate service, and 
brought off to the Interior of the State and not 
abandoned after being raised, to be stript of its 
arms and put in such condition by the Federal 
Gov' as to be of no sort of use in the future 


struggles in the State for Independence. 

Soon after the battle was fought and won at 
Oak Hills, the forces engaged in its glorious 
achievement seperated. Those under Gen! Price 
for the Mo. river, those under Gen' Pearce left 
for home, whilst those under my command 


moved off towards the Cherokee nation. I 
imediately used every exertion to increase my 
force for the purpose of attacking Forts Scott 
and Lincoln in Kansas, and just at the time I 
was concentrating my whole force near the Kan- 
sas border, Gen' Price came down upon me 
bringing the inteligence of the approach of 
Gen' Fremont upon Springfield with 30 or 40 
thousand men. 

This forced me to abandon my contemplated 
campaign and repair at once to the telegraph 
road which leads from Springfield to Fayetteville 
in Ark. where most of my supplies were kept at 
that time and were liable to be destroyed by a 
few bold horsemen. Before separating from 
Gen! Price I called on him twice for the purpose 
of forming some plan upon which to meet the 
enemy. It was thought best for me to occupy 
some position between Pineville (where he was 
to fall back to, if the enemy advanced, ) and the 
telegraph road. This I did and at the same time 
sent two Regiments under Co' McIntosh one from 
Texas and one from Ark; to a point some 30 
miles in advance of my position. From these 
Regiments scouts were thrown forward to and 
beyvud Springfield, keeping me informed of the 
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movements and strength of the enemy's forces, 
as they arrived at that point. In the mean-time 


;Gen! Price came again into the centre of my 


colluwn, without giving me the least notice of 
his intention. I rode in the direction of his 
head-quarters and met Gov. Jackson and sug- 
gested the propriety of a conference with Gen! 
Price. 

We met the next day at a point between the 
two armies, where it was agreed upon by all the 
Mo. Gen" that we should await an attack from 
the enemy, the ground to be selected by Gen! 
Price and myself. The day after I went to see 
Gen! Price and we arranged a plan to cooperate 
in the event either was attacked. Soon my 
scouts brought the information of the advance of 
the enemy 12000 strong under Gen! Sigel, some 
ten miles on the telegraph road. I ordered back 
the two Reg’s under Col. McIntosh with direc- 
tions to destroy the forage near the road, having 
previously destroyed that around Springfield, also 
some mills that were useful to the enemy, prepar- 
ing to give the enemy a warm reception, not- 
withstanding the disparity in our numbers, his 
being over 30,000 and mine about 5000 and Gen! 
Price’s about 12,000. At this time Gen! Price 
had fallen back to Pineville in accordance with 
our agreement. I wrote him proposing to draw 
the enemy, if he did advance and would follow 
us, into Ark to what is called the Boston moun- 
tain. If we could have effected this it would 
have doubled my force by calling in my two 
| regiments from Texas, then in the Indian nations 
}and the Indian Reg’s also. This he objected to, 
saying his men would not consent to go out of 
the State of Mo. at the same time expressing a 
| desire to see me. Iagain met him and told him 
if we fought the enemy where we were it would 
| amount to nothing but a repulse of his Infantry as 
he would never bring his baggage wagons and 
| Sutlery into so rough a country. Whereas if he 
| could be got down to the Boston mountain, some 
60 miles we could get all his cannon, 120, and 
most of his army with their arms. He said 
again his men would not leave the State. 
Whereupon I agreed to fight them in our present 
position, though I believed it would result in 
little good to Mo. 

In a day or two my scouts brought me the 
news of the retreat of the enemy from Spring- 
field, Gen' Hunter towards Sedalia with over 
15000 men Gen! Lane towards Kansas with 4000 
men, and Gen! Sigel towards Rolla with 12000 
men. Whilst I was making ready to make a 
forced march with my best shod horses to over- 
take the rear of Gen! Sigel’s column, who was 
three days behind the others in leaving Spring- 
field, a note was handed me from Gen! Price, 





asking me to join him in pursuing Gen! Lane, 
who had carried off some 600 negroes, belonging 
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to the people of Missouri. I declined to join in 
the pursuit on the ground, that he could not be 
overtaken, he having some seven days and one 
hundred miles the start of us, I informed Gen! 
Price of my intention to make a forced march 
after Gen! Sigél, but received no reply nor did I 
hear anything more of his movements, except 
such as was brought by travelers, which are 
seldom to be relied upon. 

It has been asked why I did not pursue the 
enemy. 

In answering this question I will merely state 
facts and let my superiors say if it would have 
been advisable to advance under the circum- 
stances. 

In the first place my force was entirely inade- 
quate for such an enterprise, it being about 5000 
men including 14 pieces of Artilery. 500 of 
these men had been too much enfeebled by sick- 
ness, to be able to take the field, though they 
would have fought the enemy had he marched 
upon upon us. This would have reduced my 
force to 4500 men, 2000 of which it would have 
been indispencibly necessary as recent events 
have shown to have left for the protection of 
that portion of Ark. and the Indian Territory. 
‘This would have further reduced my command 
to the small number of 2500. Would it have 


been prudent with this force to follow Gen! Sigel 
who had 12000 men to Rolla where Gen! Phelps 
was already with 2000 more, or would it have 
‘been any better to follow Gen' Hunter to Sedalia, 


who had over 15,000 men? At the same time it 
will be remembered that both Rolla and Sedalia 
are the termini of railroads leading from St. 
Louis, that supplies without trains could be had, 
and any number of men thrown to these points, 
long before I could have reached them, and this 
too when I had made half the distance before 
they knew of my approach. Again it will be 
remembered that these points Rolla & Sedalia are 
about the distance of 200 miles from the position 
held by me at the time the enemy retreated from 
Springfield. I had not exceeding three days 
rations for my men to start with and not a single 
extra mule or horse-shoe to replace those lost on 
the march, and this too at the season of the year, 
when the ground being frozen would render it 
impossible for our mules or horses to travel with- 
‘out being shod. 

It may be asked also why I did not join 
my forces to those under Gen! Price. In answer 
to this question it will only be necessary to say, 
that it was impossible for us to march together, 
owing to the great number of animals in our 
commands, being not much short of 15000, all of 
which had to be fed as well as our men on what 
could be gathered on a march through a country 
already laid waste by the armies of both sides 
having repeatedly passed over it. Besides it 
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was always clear to my mind, that we could 
never maintain a position on the Missouri river, 
for any length of time owing to the great dis- 
tance we would be from our resources and the 
close proximity of those of the enemy, we hav- 
ing to haul in wagon's three or four hundred 
miles supplies, which he could obtain by rail- 
roads or steamboats in a few hours, thus putting 
it in the power of the enemy to do so as much 
in twenty-four hours, as we could in as many 
days, to supply a want of men or means to 
make war. 

It has been said both by individuals and by 
newspapers that I was unwilling to assist Mis- 
souri, Do the many efforts on my part recited 
above, to aid her, go to prove it, or can the accu- 
sation be proved by the fact of my having called 
on her Gen! in chief three times at his headquar- 
ters and. met him at two other points for the pur- 
pose of bringing about concert of action against 
the large force under Gen' Fremont? Truth 
constrains me to say that neither he nor any officer 
under him ever visited my camp, though some 
of his Gen'* were known to have passed within a 
few yards from my headquarters at the time. 

In conclusion permit me to say, I have endeav- 
ored to give a plain statement of matters and 
things as they occurred, the dates and precise 
language of the notes and letters refered to can- 
not now be given, as they are at this time at my 
headquarters. 

I have the honor to be 
Respectfully, your ob'd’t serv’t 
Ben McCuLiocn 
Brig. Gen’'l. 
Dec. 22. 1861 
REMARKS OF GENERAL SIGEL, 


IN REGARD TO THE ABOVE REPORT OF GENERAL 
McCutuoca. 


In addition to what General McCulloch states 
and what General Hunter gave as his version, in 
the Report on the Conduct of the War, Volume 
IL, Page 244, it seems to me proper to remark 
that, as far as I am concerned, my views were 
very positive and expressed so to General 
Hunter. 

I had been in Springfield several days before 
Hunter and Pope made their appearance; and, 
when the question was discussed, in a Council of 
War, whether the Army should advance, I main- 
tained, that General Price and General McCul- 
loch had not left the State; and urged a move- 
ment against them. In a private conversation 
with General Hunter, which took place after the 
adjournment of the Council, I proposed to him 
to throw his Army into the rear of General 
McCulloch’s position, at Cassville, for the purpose 
of separating the latter from Price and to cut 
him off from his natural line of retreat, in case 
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he was defeated. General Hunter seemed to re- 
gard this proposition favorably, and requested 
me to ‘‘ work it out” and lay it before him, in 
writing. This was done with the assistance of 


my Chief of Staff and Assistant Adjutant-gen- | 


eral; and the paper and diagram, showing the 
projected movement of all the Divisions, were 


handed to him, on the evening of the seventh or | 


eighth of November. On the eighth, my Divi- 
sion was ordered to Wilson’s-creek; but, on the 
ninth, to Little York and, on the tenth, Back to 
Springfield, instead of continuing its march to 
Verona, as indicated in the diagram. 

As soon as the retrograde movement of Gener- 
als Hunter and Pope became known, the Union 
people, who had embraced our cause with the 
— readiness, were struck with terror and 

espair. Ata distance of more than fifty miles, 
the inhabitants fled from their homes and, gener- 
ally, with nothing more than what they could 
carry about them, arrived within our lines and in 
the city of Springfield; while nearly every 
family in the city who had sympathized with the 
Army of the North, prepared itself to follow the 
troops, who had deserted them. So it happened, 
that the two Divisions under my command (my 
own and that of General Asboth) had to take 
care of an immense train of fugitives, whose 
homes became desolate, whose fortuues were 
ruined, and who, from that moment, lived the 
lives of refugees and beggars, often times de- 
prived even of the most necessary articles of 
food and shelter. 

Of course, itis too late to retrieve these misfor- 
tunes, but not too late to learn who is responsible 
for them. 
history, which the letter of President Lincoln, 
addressed to General Hunter, cannot excuse (Re- 
port of the Committee on the Conduct of the War, 
Volume 1I1., Page 241) because, in that letter, it 
was left discretionary with General Hunter, to 
follow Generals Price and McCulloch and to force 
them out of Missouri or to desert a beautiful 
country and highly patriotic people. In the 
Spring of 1862, after the Confederates had had it 
all their own way, for over three months, we 
marched ‘ down hill,” again; but this time the 
Army did not stop half way, but finished its task, 
as it should have been finished before, under even 
more propitious circumstances. 

These remarks have nothing to do with the 
present condition of our political affairs, but 
relate simply to matters of fact and to the duties 
of those who have acted, or pretended to act, in 
the interest of the United States Government 
and people. 

New York Cry. 


F..8. 





It was an outrage without parallel in | 


Il.—“*THE GREEN MOUNTAIN BOYS” 
OF VERMONT. 


MINUTES OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THEIR 
CON VEN TIONS.—ContinvEp From Page 85. 


| Now FIRST PRINTED, WITHOUT MUTILATION, AL- 
TERATION, OR INTERPOLATION, FROM THE ORIG- 
INAL MANUSCRIPTS. 
N HampsuirE GRANTS at a General 
Cephas Kents Dorset 25 Sep' 1776.5 Convention 
of the several Delagates from the Towns on 
the West side of the range of Green Moun- 
tains the 24 day of Iuly last Consisting of 
fifty one Members Representing thirty five 
Towns; and held this day by Adjournment 
by the Representatives on the West and East 
side the said range of Green Mountains; 
the following Members being present at the 
Opening of the Meeting— 

Captain Joseph Bowker in the Chair 

Doct' Jonas Fay Clerk 


Capt. Sam! Wright 








Pownall | Doct? Obadiah Dunham 
| Mr Simeon Hathaway 
| Doct Jonas Fay 
i Capt. John Burnham 
Bennington | Nathan Clark Esq" 
| Maj' Sam! Safford 
| Col* Moses Robinson 
Major Jeremiah Clarck 
Shaftsbury | M' John Burnham 
> 4 Lieut. Joseph Bradley 
Sunderland | Col* Timothy Brownson 
Col° W™ Marsh 
Manchester Lieut. Martin Powel 
Lieut. Gideon Ormsby 
M' John Manley 
ae | M: Abr= Underhill 
M' Reuben Harmon 
Ruport | M' Amos Curtis 
Capt. W™ Fitch 
Pollet | Major Roger Rose 
Zacheus Mallery 
Wells | Ogden Mallery 
Sueltiar M' Nehemiah How 
ny M: W" Ward 
Castleton | Capt. Joseph Woodward 
Bredport | M* Sam! Benton 
Addison | M* David Vallance 
Harnford | M* Thomas Morgin 
Williston | Col* Thomas Chittendon 
Colchester | Lieut. Ira Allen 
Middlebury | M* Gamaliel Panthar 


Burlington M Lemuel Bradley 
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: | Capt. Timothy Barker 
ene M' Thomas Tuttle 
Rutland Capt. Joseph Bowker 


N Wallingford 


Cole James Mead 
| M* Abraham Ives 
| 


. Capt Ebenezar Allen 
Tinmouth Major Thomas Rice 
. Capt Micah Veal 
Danby M' William Gage 
Panthorn John Gale 
Bromley | Capt. W™ Utley 


| Cole Seth Warner Present 
| Capt. Heman Allen Do 


East side Green Mountains 


ge 


4th 


pth 





Marlborough | Capt. Francis Whitmore 
nai Col* Benjamin Carpenter 

Guilford Major John Sheperdson 

Windsor | Mr Ebenezar Hosington 


Edward Akins 
Cale James Rogers 
Doct® Reuben Jones 


M' Joseph Hildrith 
Lieut Leonard Spalding 


) 
§ 
M' Joshua Webb 
) 
, 


Kent 
Rockingham } 


Dummerston 


Westminster 
Wilmington 
or Draper 
Cumberland } 
Hallifax \ 


The foregoing Members being organised 
proceeded to business 


Nath' Robinson Esq' 
by a Letter from 

S* Town 

by a Letter 

Col? Benj* Carpenter 


Voted that the Records & proceedings of 


this Convention held at this place from the | 


16 of January 1776 to this time be Read to 
give light to those Gentlemen Delagates 
from the east side of the Green Mountains 
in particular and the Whole in general. 
Voted that the words ” That has been here- 
‘*tofore Subscribed and returned or that” 
included in a Vote at the last sitting of this 
Convention be Erased, which is accordingly 
done. 

Voted to adjourn till 8 °Clock to morrow 


Morning at this place. 


Thursday 8 °Clock in the ane 
Meeting opened at time and place. 


Voted to make a general List of the Names 
of those of the inhabitants of the several 
Towns, on the N Hampshire Grants, who 
have signed the General Associations, Voted 
by the last Convention to be signed. 

Voted that no Member of this Convention 
be permitted to speak more than three times 





6th 


7th 


gth 


gth 


to one case at (one sitting) without leave of 
the Board. 


Voted. that the Association originally signed 
be returned to the Clerk of this Convention 
at their next Sitting. 

Voted to take the following Vote passed 
in July 24" 1776 into consideration (viz) 
‘** Proceeded to the consideration of the fifth 
Article of the Warrant and Voted that suit- 
able application be made to form that Dis- 
trict of Land .commonly called and known 
by the name of the New Hampshire Grants 
into a Seperate District ; passed in the Affirm- 
ative not one disenting Vote. 

Voted Cole W™ Marsh, Doct' Jonas Fay, 
Doct' Reuben Jones, Capt. Ira Allen, Col* 
Thomas Chittenden, Col® Benjamin Carpen- 
ter and Col* James Rogers be a Committee 
to form a plan for future proceedings and 
report to this Convention as soon as may be. 


Voted to adjourn this Meeting until half 
past 1 °Clock in the Afternoon at this place. 


Meeting opened at time and place. 

Report (as opinion) of a sub Committee. 

A Covenant or Compact ought to be entered 
into by the Members of this Convention for 
themselves and Constituents to be Governed 
and Regulated by such Rules as may be 
Agreed on by the Majority (viz) to Regulate 
the Militia to furnish Troops according to 
our Ability for the defence of the Liberties 
of the United States of America. 
| To return the Numbers of the inhabitants 
on this district to the Continental Congress 
and at all times to be Govern’d by their 
Councils. — 

A number of Men to be Elected to wait 
| on the Hon!* Continental Congress with such 
Petitions or directions as shall be agreed on 

4 by this Convention. 

Tomake suitable provisions that the whole 
of the Inhabitants on S* N. Hampshire 
Grants on each side of the Green Mountains 
be Notified and have proper opportunity to 
join and coincide with the Measures taken 
and to be hereafter taken for the benefit of 
forming s‘ District into a seperate State. 

As the troublesome and aged Conflict 
subsisting between the State of N. York and 
that District of land commonly called and 
known by the name of the New Hampshire 
Grants relative to the Title of lands on s¢ 
| district has not as yet subsided. 

We do therefore Vote that any Law, or 
Laws, Direction or Directions we may (for 
the time being) receive from S* State of N 
York will not in future be Accepted neither 
shall we hold ourselves bound by them. 
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Some measures to be Entered into for the 
better securing the Tories on s* District. 
That the Militia Offiers on each side the 
Mountains continue in their stations and 
after executing the Orders to them hereto- 
fore received from the State of N. York to 
be under the direction of this Convention. 
The foregoing Propositions are humbly 
submited to the Members of the General 
Convention now Assembled at Dorset. 


Chairman 
Committe 


Benj™ Carpenter 


Voted to accept the above report of the sub 
Committee 


Voted to adjourn this Meeting untill half 
past 1 °Clock in the Afternoon at this place. 


Thursday half after 1 °Clock in the 
Afternoon Meeting opened. 


Voted that a Covenant or Compact be made 
and subscribed by the Members of this Con- 
vention for themselves and Constituents for 
the security of their Common Liberties and 
Properties in conjunction with the Free and 
Independant States of America. 

Voted that Doct Jonas Fay, Col® Moses 
Robinson, Col? W™ Marsh, M* Ebenezar 
Hosington, Doct' Reuben Jones, Col* Tho 
Chittenden and Doct* Obadiah Dunham be 
and are a Committee to form the said Cove- 
nant or Compact and report to this Conven- 
tion as soon as may be. 


Voted to adjourn this Meeting until 8 *Clock 
to morrow morning. 


Friday 27% September 1776 opened 
the Meeting at time and place. 
The Covenant or Compact. 

At a General Convention consisting of fif- 
ty six Delagates on the New Hampshire 
Grants on the east and west side of the 
range of green mountains representing thir- 
ty six Towns on §* Grants held at Dorset the 
25% day of September 1776 by adjourn- 
ment 

Whereas this Convention have for a series 
of Years had under their particular consider- 
ations the disengenuous Conduct of the form- 
er Colony (now State) of New York toward 
the inhabitants of that district of Land com- 
monly called and known by the name of the 
New hampshire Grants and the several ille- 
gal unjustifiable and unreasonable Measures 
they have taken to Deprive by fraud violence 
and oppression those inhabitants of their 
property and in particular their Landed in- 
terest; and as this Convention have reason 
to expect a Continuance of the same kind 
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of disengenuity unless some measures effect - 
ually be taken to form the s* District into a 
seperate and Distinct one from New York 
and whereas it at present appears to this 
Convention that for the foregoing Reasons 
together with the distance of road which 
lies between this district and N. York that 
it will be very inconvenient for those inhab- 
itants to Associate or Connect with them for 
the time being directly or indirectly. 

Therefore this Convention being fully 
convinced that it is necessary that every in- 
dividual in the United States of America 
should exert themselves to their utmost Abil- 
ities in the defence of the Liberties thereof 
and that this Convention may the better 
satisfy the Publick of their punctual Ataeh- 
ment to the st common Cause at present as 
well as heretofore we do make and subscribe 
the following Covenant (viz). 

We the Subscribers inhabitants of that 
district of Lands commonly called and 
known by the name of the New Hampshire 
Grants being legally Delegated and Author- 
ised to transact the public and political 
affairs of the afforsaid District of Lands for 
ourselves and Constituents do solemnly Cove- 
nant and engage that for the time being we 
will strictly and Religiously Adhere to the 
several Resolves of this or a future Conven- 
tion Constituted on s‘ District by the free 
voice of the Friends to American Liberties 
that shall not be Repugnant to the Resolves 
of the hon!* Continental Congress Relative 
to the General Cause of America. 


Voted that Col° Jacob Bailey Capt. Abner 
Seeley & Col* Jacob Kent be a joint Com- 
mittee to exhibit the Proceedings of this 
Meeting to the inhabitants of the County of 
Gloucester and request them to sign the As- 
sociation left with them at their County 
Convention held at Thetford the 18 day of 
August Ultimo and return the same by their 
Delegate or Delegates chosen or to be chosen 
hereafter to meet and join this Convention 
at their next Sitting. 


Voted that it be and it is hereby Recom- 
mended, to the several Chairmen of the sev- 
eral Committees of the several Towns on the 
West side of the Green Mountains on the 
N. Hampshire Grants, faithfully to see to it, 
that the Association made at the last sitting 
of this Convention be forth with signed, by 
every individual Mal inhabitant of each 
Town from 16 Years old and upward, and 
that for the future each person subscribe his 
own name or mark; and that the Associa- 
tion thus signed be Returned to Doct Jonas 
Fay Clerk of this Convention, before the 
next sitting of this Convention; and if any 
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refuse to sign the Association to take their 
Names and Reasons why they will not sub- 
scribe to it. 

Voted to adjourn this Meeting one hour at 
this place. 


Friday 2 °Clock the Meeting open- 
ed at time and place. 
Voted that Cole W™ Marsh, & Capt. Ira 
Allen be a Committee to go into Cumber- 
land, and Gloucester Counties, to carry the 
Proceedings of this Convention, and to 
Assist in getting the Association (form’d by 


this Convention) signed, and Collected to the | 


Clerk of this Convention. 

Voted, that Doct’ Jonas Fay, Doct' Reuben 
Jones, & Col® W™ Marsh, be a Committee, 
to draw a Remonstrance, or Petition to send 


to the Continental Congress, and Report to 


this Convention as soon as may be. 
Report of the above sub Committee 


The grounds of this Petition and Remon- | 
strance, to be Exhibited to the Grand Coun- | 


cil of America, by this Convention, to con- 
tain the following, (viz), 

The several Measures taken by the Colony 
or State of New York, heretofore to Monop- 
olize the Landed interest of the inhabitants 
on these Grants to themselves: Circumstan- 
ces in particular of the conduct of N. York, 
on each side the Mountains to be particular- 
ly considered. 

Distance from the Metropolis of any 

State &’c. 
Persons to be Appointed for making the 
Draught; a Committee to be appointed to 
examine the draught, with Authority from 
this Convention to Pass the same, in the 
Name of the whole of this Convention. 

Persons to be appointed to exhibit the 
same properly Delegated to the hon>!* Board 
at the Continentai Congress. 

The above submitted to the Consider- 
ation of the hon!* Convention ; 
» ane Chairman 

P' William Marsh Gammiiies 


Voted, that the above Report of the sub 
Committee be Accepted. 

Voted, that Doct® Jonas Fay write an answer 
to M' John Wheelock. 

Voted, that the Committees of Safety, for 
the several Towns on the District of the N 
Hampshire Grants, be and are invested with 
the same Authority, as other Committees of 
Safety, for other Towns in any of the Free 
States of America. 

Voted, that a sufficient Goal be built on the 
west side of the Range of Green Mountains, 
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at some place, that shall be hereafter agreed 
on, for securing Tories. 

Voted, that Nathan Clark Esq", Capt Micah 
Veal, Lieut Samuel Benton, Major Jeremiah 
Clark, & Col* James Mead be a Committee 
to Assign a place to errect a Goal as above, 
and prescribe some way to effect the same as 
soon as may; and Report to this Conven- 
tion. 

Report (as the Opinion) of the above sub 

Committee : 
It is hereby Recommended to this Conven- 
tion, that a Goal be errected in the Township 
of Manchester; twenty foot by thirty inside ; 
8,4 Goal to be built with Loggs, and earth ; 
s,4 Goal to be errected a few Rods east of the 
now dwelling house of Lieut. Martin Powel, 
in s,4 Town; for the confinement of Tories, 
and other Offenders, that may be adjudged 
to be confined: s,4 Goal to be built of a 
double wall of logs, not less than twelve 
inches through, laid eighteen inches distance, 
between s,* walls, the vacancy to be filled up 
with earth; about 7 feet high, and then 
floored with loggs doubled, a good Roof, 
and a strong wooden door. &C &.C. 

And that some suitable person, or persons, 
be appointed to see the performance of the 
above strong hold; and to be retaliated 
therefore by this Convention, or as they in 
their great wisdom shall order 

by order of Committee 
Nathan Clark } Chairman 


Voted to accept of the above Report. 

Voted that Lieut. Martin Powell, M' Gideon 
Ormsby, and M' Thomas Bull be a Commit- 
mittee to build a Goal as above, proposed. 
Voted that Lieut Martin Powel be Goal 
keeper. 

Voted that M* Simeon Hathaway, Doct‘ 
Jonas Fay, Nathan Clark Esq’, Lieut. Joseph 
Bradley, Lieut. Martin Powel, M' Cephas 
Kent, Capt. Joseph Bowker, Capt. Joseph 
Woodward, and Nehemiah How be a Com- 
mittee of War. 

Voted that the several Colonels, on the west 
side of the Range of Green Mountains, issue 
their Orders immediately to their several 
Captains under them, to Muster their Com- 
panies, and to take the number of men gone 
in the service, and what service, and how 
many at home, and their Arms, Accoutre- 
ments, and Amunition, and the Colonels to 
make their Return to the Committee of War, 
and the Committee of war to this Conven- 
tion. 

Voted that the several Colonels give speccial 
orders to the Captains under them to raise 
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their Quota’s of Men, to fill up the six Com- 
panies of Rangers. 

Voted that Nathan Clark Esq', Doct™ Oba- 
diah Dunham, & M' John Burnam be a Com- 
mittee to affix fines on all delinquents in the 
Milita and make Returns to this Convention, 
as soon as may be. 


Report (as the opinion) of the above 
Committee 


A Colonel Refusing or neglecting to Comply 
with any orders from this Convention to pay 


oS are ree 33 Dollars 

A Lieutenant Colonel Refus- 

ing or neglecting to obey > ,. De 

his Commanding Officer... ) ~” 

ESR pe Pa Wirwiae 20 De» 
RIES tos-s'o ob whareie Wc Aes 10 De 
Lieutenant, Adjutant, Quar- * 

ter Master, & Ensign ..... 7 Db Each 
Serjeant, and Clark....... 2 De Each 
SRNL sss 3's sh o.evie's's 14 De 

Drum, and Fife.......... 14 De Each 
SSeS 1 


If a Soldier drafted in any particular ser- 
vice, and absconding shall be subject to pay 
a fine of twenty five dollars and an Officr 
in proportion as above. 

That the Committee of War have full 
power to hear any complaint against any 
Fiela Offier for neglect of their duty and 
to proceed against them or either of them to 
coliect by warrant or execution from under 
their hands such fine or fines as is appointed 
by this Convention ; in like manner the 
Field Offiers to try all the Commissioned 
Offiers in their Respective Regiments for the 
time being directed to some suitable person 
to collect the same. and in like manner two 
Commission’d Officers of each Company to 
try all non commissioned Offiers and pri- 
vates to award in the manner abovesaid ; 
said fines to be used or applied to furnish 
those men in s,4 Company’s that are not able 
to furnish themselves with arms and Amuni- 
tion and Accoutrements as required and that 
each non commission’d Officer and private 
provide himself with a suitable Gun and one 
pound powder four pound of Bulletts fit 
for his gun six flints, powder horn, cartouch 
box or bullet pouch a sword bayonet or tom- 
ahawk and for want of a gun to pay a fine 
of two dollars on each time so required to 
appear under arms and for want of each 
other Accoutrement the sum of half a dollar 
when required as aforsaid. 


Fines for each days neglect. 
BIOs si0scscccces £ 1..16..0 | 
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NNO ais ss.5s clea nicinres 0..18..0 | 
CNN 35.5 0'dninnaere 0.16.0 f 
Lieutenant............ 0..14..0 | 
Adjutant & Ensign each ..12..0 J 
Quartermaster......... 0..10..0 
WER oa) soso ve0hec 0.. 8..0 
CRORE. hrcnvc acces 0.. 6..0 
Drum and Fife........ 0.. 4..0 
PORNO nod Saciasnnes'¥e 0.. 3..6 


by Order of Committee 
Nathan Clark } Chairman 


Voted to accept of the above Report. 


Voted that the Committee of War be and 
are impowered to issue their warrants in the 
name and by the Authority of this Conven- 
tion to the several Field Offiers of the 
Militia on the district of the N Hampshire 
Grants that on any sufficient notice Received 
from the General or Commander in Chief of 
any of the Armies of the United States of 
America, the Honourable Continental Con- 
gress, or on any Sudden Emergency that shall 
be Judged by s* Committee of War to be 
for the immediate Safety of the Grants re- 
questing the Assistance of the Militia and 
march immediately to the Relief of such part 
of the Continent as they may be Required 
to. And in case any person legally Notified 
justly belonging to any or either the Com- 
panies of the Militia on s,‘ District shall 
refuse on such Notifications to attend and 
perform the Duty enjoined on him or them 
by the Officers of the Regiment to which he 
or they do or may belong that they be fined 
unless sufficient excuse be rendered to the 
Committee of War. 


Voted that Doct Reuben Jones, and Lieut. 
Leonard Spalding wait and take the proceed- 
ings of this Convention and deliver to their 
Constituents. 


Voted that Doctt Jonas Fay, Capt Samuel 
Wright, Major Jer™ Clark, Col° Timothy 
Brownson, Col° William Marsh, Capt Joseph 
Bowker, Col® Thomas Chittenden, Capt He- 
man Allen, Capt Wil™ Fitch, Capt Micah 
Veal, Lieut Sam! Benton, and Capt. Ira 
Allen be a Committee to attend this Conven- 
tion at their next Sitting. And it is Recom- 
mended for each Town to send une more 
Delagate. 

Voted that Doct' Jonas Fay Col? William 
Marsh and Doct Reuben Jones be a Com- 
mittee to draw a Petition to send to the 
Hon?'* Continental Corgress ; and Report to 
a Committee to be appointed to examine the 
same. 


Voted that Nathan Clark Esq", Col* Seth 
Warner, Captain Heman Allen, 














be a Committee to examine the 
aforsaid Petitition. 


39% Voted to adjourn to 8 oClock to morrow 
morning at this place 


Saturday morning 8 oclock Sept. 28% 
1776 the Meeting opened at time and place. 


40 Voted to Refer the examination of the Peti- 
tion to the Continental Congress till our next 
Meeting then to fill up the Committee for 
that purpose 


41** Voted that four Men be appointed as Dela- 
gates to go to the Continental Congress with 
a Petition or such Directions as this Conven- 
tion shall give them. 


424 Voted that Doct' Jonas Fay Col* Thomas 
Chittenden in Conjunction with two more 
to be appointed be a Committee for that 
purpose. 


48¢ Voted that Col* Seth Warner, Capt Heman 
Allen, Capt Gideon Brownson M' Ebenezar 
Hosington, Capt. Abner Seeley, & Doct* 
Jonas Fay be a Committee to prepare a Sita- 
tion to send to the State of New York to 
know if they have any Objection against our 
being a Seperate State from them: and 
make Report as soon as may be. 


44% Voted that as it appears that the Town of 
Arlington are principally Tories, yet the 
Friends of Liberty are Ordered to warn a 
Meeting and choose a Committee of Safety 
and Conduct as other Towns, if they meet 
with opposition to make application to the 


Committees of Sufety of the neighbouring | 


Towns for Assistance. 


45" Voted that no person be admitted to act in 
choosing Committes of Safety but those 
that sign the Association from this Conven- 
tion and Acknowledge the authority of the 
Committes of Safety. 


46 Voted Col* Benj* Carpenter of Guilford do 
notify Guilford Hinsdale & Hallifax. Capt 
Francis Whitmore of Marlborough notify 
Draper, Cumberland, Marlborough & Brat- 
tleborough. Lieut Leonard Spalding of 
Dummerston & Capt Sam! Fletcher notify 
Townsend Putney, New Fane, & Dummers- 
ton. M' Ebenezat Hosington of Windsor 
notify Windsor, Hertford, Woodstock, Hart- 
ford, & Pomphret.. Nath! Robinson Esq’ of 


Westminster notify Westminster & Weath- 
ersfield Doct? Reuben Jones of Rocking- 
ham notify Rockingham & Springfield Mr 
Edward Akins of Kent notify Kent and 
Chester. 


47" Voted to adjourn this Convention to Wed- 
nesday the 30‘ Oct" next to be held at the | 
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Court House in Westminster at 10 °Clock in 
the forenoon. 
Joseph Bowker } Chairman 
Attest Jonas Fay Clerk 
A true Coppy from the Original 


[To BE CoNnTINUED. | 





lll.—THEH CONFLICTS OF THE WAR OF 
SECESSION. 


L—THE STORY OF FORT SUMTER.—ContinvuEp 
FROM PAGE 53. 


2.—From the occupation of Fort Sumter to the 
repulse of the Star of the West. 


The dawn of day, on the morning of Thurs- 
day, the twenty-seventh of December, revealed 
to the astonished watch, on the decks of the 
Nina and General Clinch, the important truth 
that Fort Sumter was occupied by a military 
force. It was not understood whence the garri- 
son had come, but its presence was not to be 
doubted ; and, while the General Clinch prompt- 
ly steamed to the bar,* outside the harbor, prob- 
ably to ascertain what, if anything, which would 
explain the mystery, was to be seen in that direc- 
tion, the Nina as promptly steamed to Charles- 
ton,t and reported the new departure. In the 
absence of accurate and reliable information, 
beyond the naked fact of the military occupation 
of the fort, all kinds of rumors were thrown out 
to the intensely excited and noisy multitude who 
thronged the streets; { and, until later in the 





* General Jefferson C. Davis to Henry B. Dawson, Jan- 
uary 19, 1872, 

General Davis has subsequently referred to the subject, 
in frequent conversations; and both he and General Sey- 
more have read this paragraph, in the proof-sheets, and 
pronounced the statement accurate. 


t General Jefferson C. Davis to Henry B. Dawson, Jan- 
uary 19, 1872. 

General Davis has subsequently referred to this subject, 
in frequent conversations; and both he and General Sey- 
more have read and approved, as perfectly accurate, proof- 
sheets of this portion of our narrative. 


+ Charleston Courier, December 28, 1860;* Charleston 
Mercury, December 28, 1860;t Correspondence of 7'he 
New York World, Charleston, December 27, 1860, in the 
World of January 2, 1861; Correspondence of Zhe New 
York Tribune, Charleston, December 27, 1860, in the Trid- 
une of December 31, 1860; Governor Pickens’s Message, 
No. 1., January 8, 1861—Senate Journal, Session of 1860, 
149; House Journal, Session of 1860, 270. 

* As it appeared, re-printed, in The New York Daily 
Times and in The Richmond Whig, both of January 1, 
1861. 

t As it appeared, re-printed, in The New York World, 
of January 1, 186). 
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forenoon, when some stragglers from one of the 
Engineer working-parties reached the city, it 
was not known, with certainty, what was the ex- 
act situation.* Soon after, as we shall see, 
Captain Foster reached the city ; and from that 
gentleman, also,+ and from the passengers who 
came up the harbor, from Moultrieville,} the 
nervous burghers of Charleston were enabled to 

her some information, more or less reliable in 
its character ; while the column of smoke, aris- 
ing from that portion of the ramparts of Fort 
‘Moultrie which faced Fort Sumter, and, a schoon- 
er, discharging her cargo, at the gorge of the 
latter—both distinctly seen from the city— 
indicated, clearly enough, to every thoughtful 
observer, the character and purpose of this un- 
expected movement.§ 

While the guard-boats were ti:us employed 
and the populace, in Charleston, thus becoming 
excited because of the unexpected occupation of 
Fort Sumter, by the garrison of the post, the 
latter was curiously examining its new position 
and quietly discussing its defensibility. In some 
of its features, Fort Sumter, was, certainly, a 
more secure position and more readily defensible 
‘than Fort Moultrie ; | but, notwithstanding all its | 
defects, the construction of the latter was fin- 
ished ;{ its armament was mounted ; ** its’ bar- | 


racks inhabitable ; ++ and, generally, against an | 
undisciplined assailant, at least, it was readily 
defensible ; tt while the former afforded no com- 


* Correspondence of The New York Tribune, Charles- 
ton, December 27, 1860—in the 7'ribune of December 81, 
1860, 

t General John G. Foster to Henry B. Dawson, February 
8, 1872. 

See, also, the Correspondence of The New York Tri- 
bune, Charleston, December 29, 1860, in the 7'’ribune of | 
January 1, 1861. 

+ Correspondence of the New York World, Charleston, 
December 27, 1860, in the World, January 2, 1861. 

§ Charleston Mercury, December 28, 1860. 

! Major Anderson to his brother Larz, December 29, 1860. 

‘ Manuscript Inspection Report, November 11, 1860, 

** Thid. tt Ibid. 

+ Vide pages 36, 45, 46, ante, and Notes thereon. 

In General John G, Foster’s letter to the Committee on 
the Conduct of the War, November 2, 1865, that gentlemen 
said, en this subject: “ As the Engineer-officer in charge 
** of the forts in Charleston-harbor, I received the author- 
“ity of the Engineer Department to strengthen the de- 
**fences of Fort Moultrie, where the garrison of the har- | 
“bor, two Companies of the First Artillery, under com- 
“ mand of Colonel Gardner, were stationed ; and, notwith- 
‘* standing the heat of the Summer, commenced work, 
** with a large force, in the month of August, 1860. The 
** work was pushed, vigorously, under my personal super- 
** vision, so that, by the end of December, this fort was so 
“much strengthened as to be unassailable except by an 
** overpowering force, well supplied with scaling-ladders.” | 
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fortable ‘shelter for the enlisted-men;* it was 
without some projectiles which would be most 
needed, in case of an attack, of any kind; + 
all, or nearly all, its armament rested on skids, 
in different parts of the work; }{ its gun-car- 
* Generals Jefferson C. Davis, John G. Foster, and Tru- 
man Seymour are our authorities for this statement. 

t Ibid. 

It was their knowledge of this important fact which led 
the officers in Fort Moultrie to remove the large shot 
from that place, on the day after the garrison evacuated 
it, as is elsewhere related. 

+ General Abner Doubleday in a letter to us, dated Octo- 
ber 81, 1870, says, ‘* probably there were three guns mount- 
“ed, on the gorge, when we entered the work.” In a 
postscript to that letter, he appears to have reviewed the 
subject, however, saying, “We had no guns mounted,” 
when the garrison entered the fort. 

General John G. Foster, in his reply to the Committee on 
the Conduct of the War, November 2, 1865, said, also, there 
was not a gun mounted, when the garrison entered the 
fort; but in a letter to us, dated Washington, August 16, 
1872, he reviewed that statement and said that “ in one” 
[of the embrasures) “ on the right flank, a gun was mount- 
‘* ed, at that time. 

General Jefferson C. Davis, in repeated conversations, 
has told us there was not a single gun mounted, at that 
time; and that the entire armament rested on skids within 
the work. 

On the contrary, General Truman Seymour said, in a let- 


| ter to us dated “‘ Fort Preble, Me., August 28, 1872,” in re- 


ply to our inguiry on the subject under consideration : “I 
‘can say, definitely, Three 24-pdrs were mounted on the 
“ barbette tier in the left gorge angle (S. W. part of the 
“ fort) : One 32-pdr. was mounted on the right flank, 
“second tier of casemates & Eleven 82-pdrs on the left 
* face, lower tier of casemates, Total 15 guns.” 

In view of the fact that three‘of the surviving officers of 
the garrison, without any comparison of information, have 
concurred in the statement that, when the main body of 
the garrison was moved into the fort, if any, not more than 
a single gun, was then mounted—with all possible respect 
for General Seymour’s recollections on the subject—we 
must, at present, foilow the weight of testimony now bé- 


| fore us, and, finally, abide the result of further inquiries 


which we have instituted, 
We have not overlooked, in this connection, the state- 


ment of Mr. Lossing (Pictorial History of the Civil War, 


i., 118) that, ‘“‘ during the latter part of December, 1960,” 
“ for some time, a large number of men had been employ- 
“ed mounting ordnance there and otherwise putting the 
“ fort in order for defence.” 

We are also not insensible of the fact that the excited 
Carolinians who went up the harbor, to the city, on the 
morning after the occupation of Fort Sumter, terrified the 
equally excited burghers of Charleston, and thereby intensi- 
fied the prevailing excitement, by stating that the guns of 
the fort were turned on the city and that an opening of a 
fire might be looked for, at any moment (Correspondence 
of The New York World, Charleston, December 27, 1860— 
in The World, Volume J., No. 172, January 2, 1861); but we 
have not considered such wild reports, when unsupported 
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riages, from long exposure, presented a sorry 
array of checked and warped chiissis, and were, 
consequently, useless, without an outlay of con- 
siderable skilled labor ; * not more than four or 


five of the embrasures, in the second tier, were | 
completed, and the openings which had been left | 
for the others, in the walls of the fort, presented | 
no other obstructions to the entrance of an intelli- | 


gent and well-directed assaulting party than tem- 
porary screens of thin boards, which a few blows 


tory, and have, therefore, disregarded them. 

We are also aware of the fact that Mr. Lossing, while re- 
lating the story of the seizure of Fort Moultrie, by the 
Carolinians, on the evening of the day after the main body 
of the garrison left it, says “the people in Charleston 
“looked on, with the greatest anxiety, for they thought 
“the guns of Fort Sumter might open fire upon their 


“ friends, when they should land on the beach of Sulli- | 


‘* van’s-island "—an “ anxiety,’’ on their part, which was 
one of the results, it may be, of the passengers’ false re- 
ports, already alluded to—but he gives no other reason for 


| 
| 





the groundlessness of that “ anxiety,” than “they did not | 
“ know how tightly Major Anderson’s hands were tied, by | 


“ instructions from his Government,”—Pictorial History 


of the Civil War, i., 18T—without alluding to the greater, | 


if not the only, reason that none of the guns referred to 
were then mounted, unless, possibly, one, which was not 


any damage on the incoming insurgents. 

Again, while describing Fort Moultrie, on the evening on 
which the Carolinians seized it, Mr. Lossing says, “ De- 
“ cember 27, 1860," ‘* the guns of Sumter looked directly 
‘* into the dismantled fort” (Moultrie) “ and a few shots 
“ from them would have driven De Saussure and his men” 
\the Carolinians who seized the fort) “out among the 
“sand-hills. But,” he continues, ‘* Anderson was com- 
** pelled to keep them silent ;* and the South Carolinians 


with an axe would have readily removed ;* and 
the lines of defense were so extended tnat the 
handful of enlisted-men composing the garrison, 
even when reinforced by those of the Engineer 
working-party who remained in the work, by the 
Regimental Band, and by all other non-combat- 
ants, afforded no more than a single man for the 
defence of each embrasure, with not more than a 
dozen or so in reserve; without affording one 
for ether of the fatigue-parties engaged in the 


Sites ae =e — | preparation of the work for a vigorous defence. + 
by better evidence, as trustworthy data for veritable his- | 


Besides, it was not provided with grenades or 


| other supplies which would be necessary to resist 


an assault ;{ it was so constructed that there was 
not a single flanking-defense, of any kind, in 
any part of it, from which a near-by assailant 
could be effectively resisted ; § and, unfortunate- 
ly, the insurgents were quite as well informed, 
concerning its incapacity for defense, as the gar- 
rison itself could be. | It was necessary, there- 
fore, that the garrison and all who were within 


| the ramparts should become, at once, a garrison 


and a working-party—that they should labor, 
constantly and earnestly, while they should, also, 
as constantly and earnestly, be in readiness, arms 
in hand, to repel an assailant; and our readers 
may understand with what doubts, what anxie- 


| ties, what hopes—we will not say, what fears— 
bearing on Fort Moultrie and could not, therefore, inflict | 


| 


“ quietly took possession of the abandoned fortress,t and | 
“ flung out, over its desolated area, the Palmetto flag.”— | 


Pictorial History of the Civil War, i., 188.—and Mr. 
Whitney says that, at noon, on the twenty-seventh of De- 


cember, the Carolinians “ saw that the guns of the fort | 


“* were mounted and peinting, silently, towards the aban- 


“doned walls t of Fort Moultrie.”—History of the War, | 


i., 185. 
Because of what we conceive to be better testimony, 
already cited, we consider both Mr. Lossing and Mr. Whit- 


ney in error, and, for that reason, have not followed them. | 


* Generals Jefferson C. Davis, John G. Foster, and Tru- | 
| statement. 


man Seymour are our authorities for this statement. 


* If Mr. Lossing means to say that Major Anderson's 
official instructions prevented him from opening a fire on 
the Carolinians whenever he, himself, should incline to do 
#0, he is equally inerror. Zhe Major had no such instruc- 
tions, as we shall show, hereafter. 

t Messrs, Lossing and Whitney err, also, in their respec- 
tive statements, above quoted, that Fort Moultrie was an 
‘s abandoned work,” when the Carolinians seized it. On 
tke contrary, it was held, officially, by an Ordnance-ser- 
zeant, as was usual in such cases. 


* General Abner Doubleday, in a letter to Henry B. Daw- 
son, dated ‘‘San Francisco, October 31, 1870,” stated, as 
his belief, that not a single embrasure was finished, and 
General Davis, in conversation, inclined to the same opin- 
ion; but General Foster, who was the Engineer in charge 
and, therefore, most likely to be accurate in his recollec- 
tions,on this particular subject, says, in a letter to us, dated 
August 16, 1872, “ this an error; four or five were com- 
‘pleted; and in one, on the right flank, a gun was 
** mounted.” 

General Doubleday was our original authority concerning 
the temporary screens with which the unfinished embra- 
sures were then closed—vide the General's letter, quoted 
above—but Generals Foster, Seymour, and Davis, either in 
conversations or by letters, have subsequently confirmed 
the statement. 

t+ General Abner Doubleday to Henry B. Dawson, Octo- 
ber 81, 1870. 

Generals Davis, Seymour, and Foster have, subsequently, 
confirmed the statement. 

+ General Jefferson C. Davis is our authority for this 


General Foster, in his reply to the Committee on the 
Conduct of the War, November 2, 1865, also alluded to 
this subject. 

§ An exemiafiion of the plan of the fort will afford the 
best evidence of this important fact, to any careful reader. 
Besides, our attention has been especially cailed to it by 
Genera] Doubleday, in a letter dated October 31, 1870, and, 
in conversation, by Generals Davis and Foster. 

i This was, necessarily, the case, inasmuch as the inter- 
course between the fort and the city had been constant 
and unrestricted, during several years. 
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this gallant little party, combatants and non- 
combatants, surveyed its newly-found responsi- 
bilities, sternly resolved to meet them, and man- 
fully prepared for the discharge of whatever 
duties, either as artificers or soldiers, might 
thenceforth devolve upon them.* 

In the meanwhile, the withdrawal of the 
insurgents’ guard-bdats had left the waters of 
the harbor without obstruction ; and, soon after 
sunrise, inasmuch as it wonld become necessary 
for Captain Foster to pay the workmen whom 
the garrison had abandoned, so abruptly, when 
it evacuated Fort Moultrie, on the preceding 
evening, an armed guard, commanded by Lieu- 
tenant Davis, was sent from Fort Sumter, to pro- 
tect him, while doing so.t Doctor Crawford 
accompanied the Lieutenant; ¢ and the fort, and 
its occupants—the relief on post, the Ordnance- 
sergeant, and the working-party whom Captain 
Foster had charge of—and the greater portion of 
the public property were found in the same good 
order in which they had been left, on the pre- 
ceding evening, undisturbed by either insur- 
gents or pilferers—even the schooner on which 
the workmen had been sent from Fort Sumter, 
was moored at the wharf, in the rear of 
the fort, awaiting such further employment as 


the Enyineer-in-charge should assign her to.§ | 
The guns of the fort had been spiked, during | 
the night, by Captain Foster’s direction ; | and he | 





* General Truman Seymour to his father, December 26, 
1860; General Jefferson C. Davis to Henry B. Dawson, 
January 19, 1872. 

t+ General Jefferson C. Davis to Henry B. Dawson, Jan- 
uary 19, 1872. 

General John G. Foster and General Samuel W. Craw- 
ford, in frequent conversations, have confirmed the state- 
ment. 

+ General Jefferson C. Davis to Henry B. Dawson, Janu- 
ary 19, 1872. 

General Samuel W. Crawford—the gentleman referred 
to, in the text—in a prolonged examination of this general 
subject, in our own house, confirmed the statement. 


The Doctor does not seem to have done anything, how- 


ever, to assist either the soldiers or the working-party, in 
their removal of the public property to Fort Sumter; and 


it is not improbable that the sketches of the burning gun- | 


carriages and of other portions of Fort Moultrie, as they 
then appeared, which subsequently served to illustrate 
Harpers’ Weekly, constituted the principal result of his 
visit to Sullivan’s-island, on the occasion referred to. 


§ General Jefferson C. Davis to Henry ¢ Dawson, Jan- 
uary 19, 1872. 

i General John G. Foster, in person, is;our authority for 
this statement; and it is confirmed by the recollections of 
General Jefferson C. Davis. 

There is no portion of this story which is more frequent- 
ly misrepresented than this. 

The Associated Press dispatches, in the New York papers 
of December 98th, stated that the guns were spiked before 
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had, also, dispatched two schooner-loads of 
stores and other public property to Fort Sumter, 
at an early hour in the morning, besides getting 
ready for shipment, by the remaining schooner, 
a portion of what remained;* but, besides 
these, there was no change whatever in the fort 
or its contents; and no one had attempted to 
disturb either the one or the other.t There was, 
then, no enemy in sight: there was, then, no 
obstruction to prevent a free intercourse between 
the two forts: no one, Carolinian or stranger, 
seemed disposed to disturb the garrison and the 
working-parties, either within Fdrt Moultrie 
or, beyond the channel, within Fort Sumter. { 
The Captain and the Lieutenant, therefore, 
promptly accepted the situation ; and the armed 
guard and the unarmed working-party, enlisted- 
men and civilians, under their direction, re- 
spectively, continued what the latter had com- 
menced, during the night ; loaded the schooner 
which laid at the wharf, with ammunition, and 
stores, and other property ; and dispatched her 
to Fort Sumter.§ Every man worked heartily ; and 
not until the greater portion of the more valuable 
of the movable property, public and private, 
which had been left, on the preceding evening, 





the garrison left Fort Moultrie, on the preceding evening. 
Mr. Pollard (Lost Cause, 88), Mr. Buchanan (Mr. Buchan- 
an’s Administration, 180), and Mr. Moore (Rebellion Re- 
cord, i., 6), among others, have also served te mislead the 
public, on this particular subject. 

* General Jefferson C. Davis supposed thatfnothing had 


| been sent to Fort Sumter, from Fort Moultrie, before he 


crossed to the latter work, with the guard, as already 
stated, on the morning of the twenty-seventh; but Gener- 
al Foster states that ‘‘ one schooner went with Lieutenant 
* Hall,” (to take the women and children) “ the other two 
“loaded, and got out of the creek” [in the rear of the 
Sort) “before full day-light, the next morning. I believe 
“some of them,” (the schooners) ‘‘ but which or how 
* many I do not recollect, returned fora second load du- 


| “ing the day.”—Letter to Henry B. Dawson, August 16, 


1872. 

The Charleston Courier of December 28th, 1860, in a 
most carefully-prepared description of the movement, says 
the schooners crossed the channel, to Fort Sumter. during 
the night of the twenty-sixth (Vide Supplement, No. Va) 
and the Charleston Mercury of the same date, in a similar 
description (Vide Supplement, No. Vb) says a schooner was 
discharging a cargo at the gorge of Fort Sumter, at eigh 
o’clock on the morning of the twenty-seventh; which 
statements confirm General Foster’s recollections. 

t Generals Jefferson C. Davis, John G. Foster, and Sam- 
uel W. Crawford are our authorties for this statement. 

t General Jeffereon C, Davis to Henry B. Dawson, Jan- 
ary 19, 1882. 

§ General Jefferson C. Davis to Henry B. Dawson, Janu- 
ary 19, 1872, 

Generals John G. Foster and Samuel W. Crawford, at 
personal interviews with those officers, at different times, 
have confirmed the statement. 
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had been thus removed, was the labor of removal 
suspended *—indeed, it is said by an eye-witness, 
that, as lately as the afternoon of the twenty- 
seventh, ‘‘ on all hands, the process of removing 
“goods, furniture, and munitions was yet going 
‘¢on.¢” Among the articles which were thus 
removed, was a quantity of large shot, of a 
size of which Fort Sumter was deficient ; | and 
when, in the afternoon, the labor was suspended, 
there seems to have been little left, in the aban- 
doned work, except the guns, and piles of heavy 
shot, and a quantity of unserviceable powder— 
the latter drenched with water—and portions of 
the Engineers’ implements and materials which 
could not be conveniently transported by so 
small a force.§ In this work, as we have said, 
the Engineer working-parties and the detachment 
from the garrison, headed by their respective 
officers, labored manfully, side by side; | and, 
during the morning, Captain Foster and Lieu- 
tenant Davis, with portions of their respective 
commands, civilians and soldiers, also burned the 
carriages of those guns which bore on Fort Sum- 
ter; destroyed as much of the works as was 
possible ; and cut down the flag-staff ]—‘‘ the 
‘ladies of the officers’ families, who had been 
‘left behind, if they did not actually take a 





‘‘hand in the work of demolition, seeming to 


“enjoy the excitement,**” and inspiriting the | 


* General Jefferson C, Davis to Henry B. Dawson, Janu- 
ary 19, 1872. 

t In a report of a visit to the fort, at that hour, by a re- 
porter, published in the Charleston Courier, December 28, | 
1860—Supplement, No. Va. 

See, also, Correspondence of New. York World, Charles- | 
ton, December 27, 1860, in the World, January 2, 1861. 


+ Generals Jefferson C. Davis and John G. Foster concur | 
in their recollections of this shipment of shot. 

§ Generals Jefferson C. Davis and John G. Foster are 
our authorities for this statement. 
See, also, the Annual Report of the Engineer in Chief, 
November 80, 1861; Correspondence of the New York 
World, Charleston, December 27, 1860, in the World of | 
January 2, 1861; Correspondence of the New York Tri- 
dune, Charleston, December 27, 1860, in the 7'ribune of 

January 1, 1861. 


| General Jefferson C. Davis to Henry B. Dawson, Janu- 
ary 19, 1872. 

Generals John G, Foster and Samuel W. Crawford, in | 
repeated conversations, have confirmed this statement. 

| General John G. Foster to the Committee on the Con- 
duct of the War, November 2, 1865; General Jefferson C. 
Davis to Henry B. Dawson, January 19, 1872. 

General John G. Foster, in a letter to us, dated “Nashua, | 
“N. H., Feb. 8, 1872,” and in several conversations, has | 
fully confirmed these statements; but General Samuel W. 
Crawford, differing from his associates, strenuously iusists | 
that the flag-staff was cut down on the preceding evening, 
before the last boat left Fort Moultrie for Fort Sumter. 


** General Jefferson C. Davis to Henry B. Dawson, Janu- 
ary 1% 1872. 
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men in their hurried labors.* 


During the morning, while the two parties 
were thus jointly employed in Fort Moultrie, 
Captain Foster went to Charleston in his barge, 
for the purpose of closing his business, there ; 
and his appearance in that city, at that time, was 
the signal for increased excitement—it was said 
he had been seen engaged in burning the Fort ; 
it was reported that he had visited the city in 
order to blow up the arsenal ; and his arrest was 
loudly demanded by many of the more excited 
of the assembled multitude. He was not med- 
dled with, however; and he quietly closed his 
office, drew his money from the Bank, paid some. 
outstanding bills, and returned to the fort.+ 

During the afternoon, the working-parties 
were paid by Captain Foster and discharged from 
the service; { and, about four o’clock,§ leaving 
the abandoned work ‘‘ littered up with the odds, 
‘*ends, and fragments of War's desolation, | ” 
and occupied, formally, only by an Ordnance- 
sergeant,{] by special orders from Major Ander- 
son,** the garrison finally abandoned the Fort. 





* Generals Jefferson C. Davis, John G Foster, and Sam- 
uel W. Crawford are our authorities for this statement. 

t+ General John G. Foster, by letter, dated ‘‘ Nashua, 
““N.H, Feb. 3, 1872,” and in person, is our authority for 
this statement; and if any confirmation shall be consider- 
ed necessary by any one, it may be found in the Charleston 
papers of the next day (Vide, Supplement Nos. Va and Vb. 

It is amusing to read the various versions of this portion 


| of the “story of Fort Sumter ’’ which have appeared in 
the various newspapers of the day and in the writings of 


some of those who have preceded us—some of them stat- 
ing that Captain Foster was sent to the city, by Major An- 
derson, to make explanations to the Carolinians—Frank 
Leslie's Pictorial History. i., xvi., etc.—and others attrib- 
uting other, and even more inconsistent, purposes to that 
visit. 

t General John G. Foster is our authority for this state- 
ment; and General Jefferson C. Davis, who was also pres- 
ent, has confirmed General Foster’s recollections. 

§ In a letter to us, dated “ Washington, August, 1872. ’ 
General Foster informs us that, after paying and discharg- 
ing his men, while he was crossing the channel to Fort 


| Sumter, with Lieutenant Jefferson, C. Davis, the Caroli- 


nians were distinctly seen embarking on the Vina for the 


| purpose of seizing Castle Pinckney—which embarkation, 


the Charleston newspapers of the next day state, occurred 
about four, P. M.—and General Davis, both in frequent 


conversations and in correspondence, entirely concurs in 
that statement. 


i Charleston Courier, December 28, 1860. 

See, also, Correspondence of New York World, Decem- 
ber 27, 1860, in the World of January 2, 1861. 

| Generals Jefferson C. Davis and John G. Foster are 
our authorities for this statement. 

** General Davis informs us that Major Anderson sent an 
Order over the channel, directing them to withdraw from 
Fort Moultrie; and General John G. Foster, in his reply 
to the Committee on the Conduct of the War, Nevem- 
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While Captain Foster and his working-party 
and Lieutenant Davis and those of the garrison 
who were under his command were thus busily 
and usefully employed, at Fort Moultrie, Major 
Anderson seems to have remained at Fort Sumter 
without, in person, taking any part whatever in 
their doings.* As a citizen, his sympathies and 
his associations, as well as his love of home and 
the strength of existing family ties, had led him 
to hope for a solution of the questions in dispute, 
between the North and the South, by further 
concessions, by the North, to the unwarrantable, 
inconsistent, and, not unfrequently, arrogant 
demands of the dominant slave-power in the 
South, rather than by an impartial enforcement 
of the unquestionable constitutional obligations 
of the several States, on the one hand, and as 
impartial a protection, on the other, of their 





ber 2, 1865, and in a letter to Henry B. Dawson, dated 
“ Nashua, N. H., Feb. 8, 1872,” has confirmed that infor- 
mation. 


* In his comments on the proof-sheets of this portion of 
this paper, General Truman Seymour emphatically dis- 
sented from us, in what he very properly supposed we 
should have said that a zealous officer would have done, 
under the peculiar circumstances referred to in the text, 
had we said anything on that subject; although, in fact, 
we neither said anything nor intended to say anything, on 
that subject, in the words under consideration. 

The General said of the words of the text, ‘“‘ To a mili- 
“ tary man,” (they are] “ entirely wrong. Maj. A. would 
** have failed in his immediate duty had he not have re- 
** mained at Ft Sumter ”—MS. Memorandum on a proof- 
sheet of the words of the text—and General Jefferson C. 
Davis inclines, also, to the same opinion of the Major’s 
duty. In'the words of text, however, we have done noth- 
ing else than state a fact, which no one pretends to dispute, 
—indeed, we have not even hinted at an opinion—and we 
might refer to that circumstance and rest our case. But 
we do not incline to avoid the impeachment presented by 
General Seymour; and, inasmuch as he has raised the issue 
of the Major’s *‘ duty,” in the case before us, we beg to 
say, in reply, that, as we are not a “ military man,’’ we 
must judge of military matters by the standard of common 
sense and the practice of those “ mtlitary men ” who are 
recognized as having known what their ‘‘ immediate duty ” 
was, in cases of extraordinary importance. That standard 
tells us that an earnest man, in such an emergency, would 
not only have “sent a man” but, also, he would have 
“gone himself;” and that practice was displayed by 
Montgomery, at Quebec, by Wayne, at Stony-point, by 
Arnold, at Saratoga, by Napoleon, at Lodi, by Lyons, at 
Wilson’s-creek, and by divers others. 

The Army Regulations and the etiquette of the service, 
in those cases, we imagine, looked to a different conduct, 
in those several commanders; but, unlike Major Anderson, 
at Fort Sumter, they severally led their men, in person; 
and the wide world has long since decided that, in doing 
so, each of them did just what was required of him—call 
it what you will—and honors them, accordingly. 








equally unquestionable rights:* he determined, 
therefore, as a soldier, to intrench himself behind 
that portion of the President’s Instructions, de- 
livered by Major Buell, which had directed him, 
‘* carefully, to avoid every act which would, 
‘* NEEDLESSLY, tend to provoke aggression, and, 
‘*for that reason, not, WITHOUT EV!DENT AND 
‘‘TMMINENT NECESSITY, to take up any position 
‘* which could be construed into the assumption 
‘** of a hostile attitude,” in order that he might 
be sheltered from the censure of those who 
should consider that the ‘‘ evident and imminent 
** necessity ” which had already arisen demanded 
more prompt and energetic action, on his part, 
than he was inclined to give; although, in doing 
so, he openly disregarded the peremptory Order, 
contained in the same paragraph of those In- 
structions, ‘“‘ nut,” [notwithstanding the above 
caution against ‘‘ needless” action, on his part] 
** you are to hold possession of the forts in this 
‘“‘harbor and, if attacked, you are to defend 
‘yourself until no reasonable hope shall remain 
‘* for defending them. YoU ARE ALSO AUTHOR- 
‘* izED to take stMILAR defensive steps when you 
‘* shall have TANGIBLE EVIDENCE OF A DESIGN TO 
** PROCEED TO A HOSTILE ACT ”’—a contingency 
which had already occurred; been recognized 
by the Major, himself; and prompted him, a 








* General Truman Seymour says of this sentence: “ All 
* this is so contradictory to my long established knowledge 
** and belief, that I am unable to express any other opinion 
“than that it is ridiculous”—MS. Memorandum on a 
proof-sheet of the paragraph—but that gentleman was, 
evidently, not as well acquainted with Major Anderson, as 
a citizen and a politician, as he assumes to have been. 

Major Anderson, illustrative of the subject, said, in a 
letter to J. Peck, Northfield Church, Conn., dated “ Fort 
“Sumter, 8. C., January 2ist, 1861,” **I trust in God 
** that time may now be gained ; and that, instead of re- 
“ sorting to the arbitrament of the sword, reason and good 
‘* sense will regulate the action of those in authority." 
In a letter to a gentleman in Cincinnati, dated January 11, 
he said: “ Whether a bloodless separation can now be 
* effected after her foolishly firing upon a vessel bearing 
“our flag, the other day, I think very doubtful. I was 
‘sorely tempted to open my battery; but, perhaps, for- 
“ tunately for the chance of having matters settled with- 
** out bloodshed.”"— Cincinnati Commercial, copied by the 
New York Tribune, January 29, 1861.—In a letter to the 
Adjutant-general of the Army, dated “ Fort Sumter, 8. C., 
* April 8, 1861,” he said: ‘“‘I frankly say that my heart is 
“not in this War, which I see is to be thus commenced. 
“ That God will still avert it and cause us to resort to pa- 
“ cific means to maintain our rights, is my ardent prayer.” | 

We imagine that we have presented sufficient evidence 
to sustain the simple averment in the text; and, with that 
evidence before them, we trust that we may reasenably 
leave our readers to determine which of the two state- 
ments—our own or General Seymour’s—is the most “ ri- 
* diculous.” 
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few hours before, to carry the main body of the 
garrison into a more secure position, in order to 
prevent such an effusion of blood as an expect- 
ed attack on the garrison, in Fort Moultrie, 
would, undoubtedly, have produced. In fact, | 
his unquestionable duty, as a soldier in front of 
an avowed enemy, who was, then, openly and 
actively preparing for an early assault on the 
three forts which he had been thus peremptorily 
instructed to ‘‘ hold possession of” and to “ de- 
‘fend until no reasonable hope should remain | 
‘‘of saving them”—two of which forts were | 
actually assaulted and carried by that enemy, 
before midnight, on that very day—was inter- 
fered with and stifled by his sympathies, as a 
citizen, and his desires, as a politician; and, 
only because of those sympathies and desires, 
the insurgents, then and afterwards, were also | 
allowed, although they were within the range 
of his own guns, to mature their plans and to 
execute them—even to the extent of dispos- 
sessing the garrison of two of the three forts | 
which he had been specifically instructed to 
occupy and defend—without the least attempt 
at resistance and almost without a protest. 
That he was, at all times, strictly loyal to 
his country, however, very few will have the 
hardihood to deny: * that he was zealous in her 
service, in the particular duty to which she had, 
then, called him, as few will have the hardihood 
to maintain.t As a necessary consequence, he 











* These words were written, and are printed, with due 
knowledge of their importance; and we are not insensi- 
ble of the fact that, in presenting them as our well-consid- | 
ered conclusion—reversing what was our own conviction, | 
when we commenced the examination of the subject, and | 
controverting the ope.iy-expressed opinion of at least one | 
of the surviving officers of the garrison—we hazard the 
open contradiction of one who has assumed the honorable | 
duty of becoming, at some future day, the historian of this 
portion of the history of the Civil War. We are content 
to await, however, the presentation of such testimony as 
shall clearly establish the alleged disloyalty of Major An- 
derson; and, until that shall be presented, we must be al- 
lowed to adhere to the opinion of that gentleman's entire 
loyalty which we have expressed in the text. 


+ As an examination of this particular subject has been | 
already made, in connection with General Seymour’s no- 
tice of another portion of this paper, we need only refer 
the reader to Page 144, Note *, ante, wiere it may be found. 
We may be exeused, however, for placing on record, in this 
place, a few general remarks concerning the difficulties we 
have encountered in our effort to ascertain the exaci truth | 
concerning the Major’s general character and conduct, as a 
man and an officer. 

There is no portion of our labor, on this paper, which has 
been more carefully {performed than this, becaure of its 





grave importance and of the serious differences which 
exist concerning the subject discussed; and none has cost 
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had been slow to perceive any immediate neces- 
sity for the transfer of the garrison to Fort Sum- 
ter; * and, it is said, by some who ought to 
know and, unquestionably, do know, that he had 
given no orders, whatever, for, nor had he au- 
thorized the destruction of any of the public prop- 


us as much trying labor or been pursued under as many 
discouragements. \ 

Some of those who have been so situated as to see and 
to know the Major, as he really was, have been among 
those who have most bitterly denounced him: some of his 
letters, as well as some portions of his official conduct, un- 
explained, seriously serve to confirm many of those denun- 
ciations ; and those who best know and who can most cer- 
tainly establish the exact truth of the matter have been 
especially reticent and most sensitive on the subject—in one 
case forgetting the civility which civility is always entitled 
to. On the other hand, warm personal friends of the Major, 
both in the Army of the United States and in that of the 
Confederate States,—friends and correspondents, also, of 
our own—insist that there is no just reason for many 
of the adverse criticisms of the man and the officer which 
have been made in portions of the Press and by some of 
his command; that his weakness was rather physical, or 
the result of physical causes, than political in its character; 
and that much which is censarable in him must be attribut- 
ed to his bodily infirmity. We have weighed the testimo- 
ny of both, with all the care and all the impartiality which 
we can control; but, until other and Jetter testimony than 
we have yet seen shall establish the contrary, we shall con- 
tinue to measure Major Anderson, both asa man and an 
officer, by the standard described in the text—whenever 
such testimony shall be presented, we shall cheerfully 
review our opinion, herein expressed, and follow the new 
light which shall be thus thrown on the subject, whitherso- 
ever it shall lead us. 

Itis proper for us to acknowledge, in this place, the im- 
portant assistance which we have enjoyed, in this portion 
of our labors, from, among others, Larz Anderson, Esqr., 
a brother of the Major; from William H. Aspinwall, Esqr., 
a confidential friend of the widow of Major Anderson; 
from General Joseph Holt, the Secretary of War under 
both Mr. Buchanan and Mr. Lincoln; from General Fitz- 
John Porter,a very intimate friend of the Major; from 
Generals Jefferson C. Davis, Abner Doubleday, Truman 
Seymour, John G. Foster, and Samuel W. Crawford, the 


| surviving officers of the post; and from General G. T. 


Beauregard, the General commanding the assailants of 
Fort Sumter, when it was bombarded. From the greater 
number of these gentlemen it is our fortune to differ, rad- 
ically, in our conclusions concerning the Major's charaeter 
and his conduct, as the commander of that particular post, 
at that particular time; but, notwithstanding that differ- 
ence—so patiently and carefully discussed by all of them, 
but, especially, by Generals Holt, Porter, Doubleday, Sey- 
mour, and Davis, and by Mr. Anderson—we are not less 
grateful to each of them, for his kindness, nor any less 
anxious to make this public acknowledgement of it. 
* This, too, 1s an important matter and has been eare- 
fully examined. 
he Major assumed the command of the post on the 
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erty which had been abandoned, on the preceding 
evening, in Fort Moultrie.* Indeed, we have 
what seems to be unquestionable authority for 
saying that, on the morning of the twenty- 
seventh, the gun-carriages were burned and 
the flag-staff was cut down, at Fort Moultrie, 
by Captain Foster, and Lieutenant Davis, and 
their respective commands, entirely on the re- 
sponsibility of those officers, and without an 
Order or a suggestion from Major Anderson— 
**to destroy the batteries of Moultrie was not 
‘*the object of our visit, when we left Fort 
** Sumter,” says one of those officers, in a letter 
now before us, ‘‘ but was an afterthought, when 
‘“we reached there, a consequence” of the 
circumstances in which they then found them- 
selves. On the contrary, while the Captain and 
the Lieutenant were thus busily engaged, in Fort 
Moultrie, in securing, for the use of the garrison, 
whatever they could handle and transport to 
Fort Sumter, the Major quietly remained in his 





twenty-first of November: two days after, he wrote to the 
Adjutant-general of the Army, ‘‘ That there is a settled 
* determination to leave the Union and to obtain posses- 
* sion of this work” (Fort Moultrie] “is apparent to all,” 
—Mayor Anderson to the Adjutant-general, November 23, 
1830—and urged the Government to strengthen the works 
and to reinforce the garrison. On the sixth of December, 
he advised the Adjutant-general that the Mayor of Charles- 
ton and other leading citizens of that city had assured him 
that the forts “‘ must be their’s, after secession.” — Letter to 
the Adjutant-general, December 6, 1860 On the eleventh 
of December, the general authority which, as commander 
of the post, he had had, from the beginning, was especial- 
ly confirmed and extended, by special instructions trans- 
mitted to him by the Secretary of War, through Major 
Buell—vide page 42 , ante—and, thenceforth, with this 
new warrant in his possession, there could be no room for 
doubt as to his entire authority, in law and in fact, to 
remove his command, at his pleasure. On the twenty- 
second of Decembe:, eleven days after Major Buell’s visit, 
he still hesitated, notwithstanding the more open hostility 
of the insargents, of which he then made another formal 
report to the Government—Letter to the Adjutant-general, 
December 22, 1860—and it was not until four days after the 
dispatch of his last letter, that he exercised the judgment 
which he had been authorized to exercise, from the begin- 
ning; acted, as he had been authorized to act, from the 
beginning; and abandoned the weaker and occupied the 
stronger work, both of which, from the beginning, had 
been equally within his jurisdiction and subject to his 
control. 

* Generals Jefferson C. Davis and Samuel W. Crawford 
agree on this subject and are our authorities for this state- 
ment: General John G. Foster says the ajor ordered him 
to spike the guns and to secure and send to Fort Sumter 
as much of the public property as possible.—vide page 50, 
ante—but that Order really involved no destruction of 
property. 

+ General Jefferson C. Davis to Henry B. Dawson, Janu- 
ary 19, 1872. 
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new quarters ;* and he seems to have been en- 
gaged, as we shall see, hereafter, not as much in 
directing the labors or in personally inspiriting 
the toilers, in Fort Moultrie, as he was in writing 
and transmitting a letter to the Convention of 
South Carolina, then in session at Charleston ; ¢ 
in receiving and tamely responding, to an inso- 
lent message from Governor Pickens ; ¢ in organ- 





* All the surviving officers of the garrison agree in this; 
and no one, any where, has ever pretended that the Major 
either left Fort Sumter, while this work was going on, at 
Fort Moultrie, or shared in the responsibility for that 
action by either issuing an Order or, personally, participat- 
ing in it. 

We are not insensible of the fact that the Major was not 
strictly called on, by the Army Regulations, to go, in per- 
son, away from his quarters; but, as we have already done 
—page 144, column 1, note *, ante—we submit anew to the 
reader, the suggestion that, also, those Regulations did 
not forbid it ; and that no one who was zealously engaged 
in the service, and who was not disabled, would have re- 
mained within sight of the scene of these earnest and im- 
portant labors, as Major Anderson was, without joining 
his more zealous subordinates who were thus usefully em- 
ployed and, personally, assisting them and, personally, 
sharing their responsibility. 

t “Mr. R. N. Gourdin asked and obtained leave to read 
**a communication from Major Anderson, Commandant at 
“ Fort Sumter; and, 

**On motion of Mr. Memminger, Mr. R. N. Gourdin was 
“‘appointed a Committee to transmit the communication 
“to his Excellency the Governor.”—Journal of the Con- 
vention of the People, Secret Session, Thursday, December 
27, 1860, pages 114, 115, 

General Seymour informs us that, on that morning, he 
carried a letter from the Major to Mr. Gourdin, at Charles- 
ton, which was supposed to be merely introductory and for 
the purpose of facilitating the transit, northward, of Mrs. 
Seymour, who was then in Charleston; but it is doubtful 
if a letter which contained no other matter than that, 
would have been submitted to the Convention and thus 
treated by that body, 

t The character of both the Governor’s letter and the 
Major’s reply may be ascertained by the reader on refer- 
ence to Governor Pickens’s Message, No. 1, sent to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, on the third and fourth of January—/our- 
nal of the Senate, Session of 1860, 148; Journal of the 
House, Session of 1860, 269—where both are described in 
detail; and we have also faithfully described both, on page 
148, post. 

General Seymour, in his comments on this portion of our 
paper, says of it: ‘ This reflection—the use of the word 
“*tamely ’ in connection with the ‘ insolent,’ following— 
“is an insnlt to Maj. Anderson's memory. It is not his- 
* tory, as Mr. Dawson professes to write history; and it is 
“a great wrong to Maj. A. to thus state what Mr. D. be- 
*lieves, possibly, to be true, Such epithets are not neces- 
“ sary, surely !”—M/S. Memorandum on a proof-sheet of 
this paragraph. 

Inasmuch as this matter is not a military question, our 
readers are quite as capable of judging of the Governor's 
message and Major Anderson’s reply as either General 
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izing and executing an extraordinary noon-day 
flag-raising ; * and in writing a second dispatch 
to the War Department, descriptive of the causes 
which had led to the evacuation of Fort Moultrie 
and, probably, descriptive, also, of the evacua- 
tion itself.t Not an authoritive word has been 
found, anywhere, indicating that the Major par- 
ticipated, ever so slightly, in the work in which 
the Lieutenant of Artillery, and the Captain of 
Engineers, and their respective commands, were 
thus manfully engaged; nor is there the least 
evidence, as far as our observation has extended, 
that he sympathized with those officers, in the 
work in which they were so earnestly and so use- 
fully employed. 

The extraordinary ¢ noon-day flag-raising, in 
Fort Sumter, on the twenty-seventh of Decem- 
ber, to which allusion has been made, because of 
its notoriety rather than for any intrinsic im- 
portance which it possessed, deserves a passing 
notice. 

The garrison-flag of the post had been raised 
on the flag-staff of Fort Sumter, at day-break, in 
accordance with the time-honored custom and the 
recognized rules of the service ; § and there seems 
to have been no existing necessity for striking the 





Seymour or we can be; ‘and we very cheerfully submit to 
the arbitrament of their common sense and candor the 
question which the General has so emphatically raised 


between us, concerning the Major’s spiri*, in replying to | 


the Governor's “‘ insolence.” 

The country has already determined that what we pre- 
sent as history, is really history, as the General may learn 
on making inquiry. That is no longer an open question. 

* On this subject, so generally known, we need only refer 
to the Major’s own statement, in his letter to his brother, 
Larz Anderson, December 29, 1860. 

t This dispatch is particularly referred to and quoted 
from, by Mr. Buchanan, in his autobiographical volume, 
Mr. Buchanan's Administration, page 185. Beyond that 
reference to it, we know nothing of its contents. 

+ The word “ extraordinary " having displeased General 
Seymour, it may, also, displease others; but we confess 
that this was so far out of the ordinary fashion of official 
flag-raisings, in a permanent military post, that we cannot 
find a more appropriate word to describe it. 


§ Our readers need not be told that, at day-dreak, in 
every department of the service, the drum-beat, known as | 
the “ reveille,” announces the beginning of the duties of | 


another day—Army Regulations, § 284, page 40—and every 
soldier knows that, before the first tap of the drum has 
been beaten, in that noisy duty, the Sergeant-of-the- 
guard, with two men, very formally removes the folded 


colors of the command from the tressle, in the rear of the | 


arms, where he had placed them, with similar formalities, 


when “ the retreat ” was beaten, at the close-of the pre- 


ceding day; and that, when the first tap of the reveille 


officially announces the opening of another official day, | 


the Sergeant commences to hoist the colors to “‘ its place,” 
on the flag-staff of the post—the rise of the colors, to “its 


“place,” being simultaneous with the beat of the drums, | 


| “ the flag was not raised until noon. 





colors, hours afterwards, either for the purpose of 
doing, in better style, what, with all the soldier- 
ly precision acquired by long practice, had been 
done, already, nor for that of asking a blessing, 
nune pro tunc, at noon, on what had been done, 
hours before, at day-break, without any such sup- 
plications. For some reason which has not been 


| disclosed, however, it was resolved to lower the 


garrison-flag which already floated from the 
flag-staff of the fort and to raise it again, at 
noon, with ceremonies other than those which 
are known to the Army Regulations, in such 
cases, although they are not inconsistent, when 
performed unostentatiously, with the duty which 
all men owe to Him who is, at once, the God of 
Battles and the Prince of Peace. About noon, 


therefore, Chaplain Matthias Harris went over to 
Fort Sumter from Moultrieville, on Sullivan’s- 
island, where his family resided ; that portion of 
the garrison which was within the fort, and not 
on post, was paraded, under arms, and the non- 


in the reveille of the morning—Army Regulations, § 585, 
587, page 86. 

General Jefferson C. Davis says the colors were thus 
raised, in Fort Sumter, at day-break, on the morning after 


the evacuation of Fort Moultrie; and, although he does 
| not like the word “ extraordinary ” to describe the noon- 


day ceremonies, he does not deny any of the facts, per se, 
which have been stated in the text. 

General Traman Seymour says; “* My impression is that 
I do not believe Maj. 
“* A. * forbid’ its being raised, at reveille, but that, in the 
“hurry of prepiration for defence (immediate defence) it 
“ was, probably, found inconvenient or, perhaps, impossi- 
“ble todo so."'—Letter to Henry B. Dawson, dated Fort 


| Preble, Me., Aug. 28th, 1872. 


We are not insensible of the fact that Mr. Lossing (Pic- 
torial History of the Civil War, i. 180) has made a differ- 
ent statement—“ his ” [Major Anderson’s) ‘* companions 
«were anxious to hoist the Northern ensign before the 
“ dawn of the 27th,” we are told, “ but the Major would 
** not consent to the act before the return of the Chaplain. 
“He came at noon,” he continues—and so he leads his 


| readers to suppose that, unti! noon of the twenty-seventh, 
| the garrison occupied Fort Sumter without hoisting the 


garrison-flag of the post, as required both by propriety, by 
the usage of the service, and by the Army Regulations, 
Major Anderson was too much of a soldier to commit so 
serious a breach of duty, for a mere sentiment; and the 
testimony of his “companions” and friends, Generals 
Davis and Seymour—the latter his room-mate and confi. 
dential friend, in Fort Sumter—clearly indicates that he 
did not do so. The flag was formally raised, at reveille; 
informally lowered, just before noon ; and formally, but 
ostentatiously, raised again, at high noon—as we have 
stated—where it remained until, at “ the retreat,” in the 
evening, the Sergeant-of-the-guard, with his two attend- 
ants, formally lowered it a second time; folded it ; and 
laid it on the tressle, behind the arms of the guard, where 


it remained until the reveille of the next day-break called 
it forth again. d 
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combatants who were there were also assembled ; 
the garrison-flag of the post was ticd, again, to 
the halyards of the flag-staff; the Chaplain 
delivered a very appropriate thanksgiving and 
prayer; and, while the garrison presented arms 
and the Band played The Star-spangled Banner,* 
the colors were run up, and again thrown to the 
breeze.+ Three hearty cheers were given ‘“‘ for 
‘the flag,” by the assembled party, officers and 
men, and three more for ‘‘ our Union ;” and the 
ceremony, which is said to have been ‘‘a very 
‘* imposing one,” was concluded. t 

While the garrison and its working-parties 
were thus employed, Gharleston, as we have 
already said,§ boiled in excitement, as rumor after 
rumor, concerning the garrison and its opera- 
tiens, added fuel to the flame. 

As soon as the report of the occupation of Fort 
Sumter reached the city, Governor Pickens 
sent one of his Aides to ascertain Major An- 


* The story having been spread over the country that 
the flag was raised while the Band was playing Hail to the 
Chief, Major Anderson particularly noticed and contra- 
dicted it, in a letter written by him to Rev. Frederic Denni- 
son, on the third of February, 1861; and he also expressly 
noticed the fact that the Band played The Star-spangled 
Banner—a much more appropriate tune, for that occasion, 
than the other—both in the letter written to Mr. Dennison, 


above referred to, and in one sent to his brother, Larz | 


Anderson, on the twenty-ninth of December, a copy of 
which is before us. 

t+ The Correspondent of the Vew York World, Charles- 
ton, Decemher 27—in the World of January 2, 1861—says 
it was raised at ten minutes past twelve. 

+ Major Anderson to his brother, Larz Anderson, Decem- 
ber 29, 1869. 

Descriptions of this flag-raising, more or less accurate, 
may be found in Harpers’ Pictorial Hietory, i., 28, 29, (in 
which the Chaplain is made to do nothing elee than pray, 
and the Band is said to have played Hail Columbia, 
instead of The Star-spangled Banner); in Lossing’s 
Pictorial History of the Civil War, i., 180, 181, (in which 
the same errors are repeated) ; etc. 

§ Vide pages 139, 140, 143, ante, 

i Message No. 1. to the General Assembly, January 3, 
1861— Senate Journal, Session of 1860, 149; House Journal, 
Session of 1860, °69, 270. 

We are not insensible of the fact that, Mr. Lossing has 
stated (Pictorial History of the Civil War, i., 181) that 


this Aide visited the fort after the flag had been raised, at | 


noon—his words are, ‘*‘ While this impressive scene ” [the 
Jlag-raising) ‘* was occurring in the fort, a boat was ap- 
“‘ proaching from Charleston. It contained a messenger 
“from the Governor of South Carolina, conveying a 
** demand, in courteous but peremptory phrase, for Major 
** Anderson's immediate withdrawal from Sumter and 
“return to Moultrie;”—but, inasmuch as the Governor, 
in his Message, above referred to, said it was “in the 
“ early morning ” when he heard of the occupation of Fort 
Sumter; that he then “ cent off an aide-de-camp ” to as- 
certain the facts concerning it ; that on the return of the 
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derson’s authority for thus occupying that work ; 
to inform the Major that the Federal Gov- 
ernment ‘‘ was pledged to keep the forces as 
‘‘they were, in the different forts;”~ and, 
arrogantly, to require that officer to return, 
with his entire command, to Fort Moultrie—a 
message to which the Major dispassionately re- 
plied that, in his occupation of Fort Sumter, he 
‘*had acted on his own responsibility, with a 
‘view to prevent the effusion of blood; ” that 
“he did not know of any such pledge,” by 
the Federal authorities, as that to which the Gov- 
ernor had referred ; and that ‘‘he declined to 
‘*return” to the position, in Fort Moultrie, 
which he had abandoned on the preceding even- 
ing.* Soon after,t without any other authority 
than that of the Governor, whose zeal very far 
outran his legal authority, if not the desire of 
the greater number of those who assumed to be, 
and really were, the leaders of the great body of 
the inhabitants of South Carolinia, State officers 
seized and occupied the Custom-house, Post- 
office, and Treasury of the United States, in 
Charleston, the Federal officers who had previ- 
ously occupied them promptly resigning, in order 
to make room for the new regime ; ¢ and, imme- 


Aide, Orders were issued to the Militia to assemble—we 
learn, elsewhere, that it was ordered to assemble at 
two o’clock, and that at four o’clock, the soldiers, fully 
equipped and supplied, were embarked on the steamboats 
and carried to Castle Pinckney; which would have been 
clearly impossible if, as is stated by Mr. Lossing, not until 
* while this impressive scene was occurring in the fort, a 
‘*boat was approaching from Charleston,” bearing the 
Governor’s message of inquiry, requiring opportunity to 
present the message to the Major and sufficient time for 
the preparation of his answer—to say nothing of the time 
consumed by the messenger in his return to the city, of the 
time necessary for the subsequent preparation of the Order 
and its promulgation, nor of the time which would be 
necessary for the men to return to their homes, change 
their clothes, and repair to the Citadel—and, for these 
reasons, among others, we are constrained to believe 
that Mr. Lossing bas mistaken the news-boat of the 
Charleston Courier, which really did ‘approach the forts, 


| in search of news, at the time mentioned by him—vide 
| Charleston Courier, December 28, 1860, Supplement, Va.— 


for the boat which hau conveyed the Governor’s Aide, 
on a similar errand, several hours before. 

* Message, No. 1., to the General Assembly, January 8, 
1861—Senate Journal, Session of 18€0, 149; House Jour- 
nal, Session of 1860, 269, 270. 

t The New York Tribune, Friday, December 28, 1860, 
says they were thus seized, early in the day; and the Cor- 
respondent of the Wew York World, Charleston, December 
27,in the World of January 2, 1861, says they were seized 
at ten o’clock in the morning, and that the palmetto flag 
was raised at ten minutes past ten. 

+ Letter from W. F. Colcock, Collector of the Port, to the 
President of the Convention of the People, December 28, 
1860; Zhe Charleston Courier, Friday, December 28, 1860 
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diately after the receipt of Major Anderson's reply 
to the Governor’s letter,* already alluded to, 
Orders were issued, also, under the same incom- 
petent authority, to Colonel Pettigrew, of the 
State Militia, to occupy Castle Pinckney, with 
the Washington Light Infantry and the Meagher 
Guards ; + while similar Orders were issued, with 


no more authority, to Lieutenant-colonel Wilmot | 


G. De Saussure, to occupy Fort Moultrie with 
the Washington Artillery, La Fayette Artillery, 
German Artillery, and Marion Artillery—four 
Companies, numbering, in the aggregate, one 


hundred and seventy men—and thirty Rifle- | 


men from Colonel Pettigrew’s Regiment. { 

In the face of all the excitement and violence 
which, at that time, prevailed in the streets of 
the city and within the Executive Chamber, how- 
ever, the Convention of the People—that notable 
assembly of South Carolina’s leading citizens 
which, seven days before, had adopted and pub- 
lished the Ordinanee of her secession from the 
Union— presented, in its action, an example of 
dignity and unbending conservatism which was 
the more remarkable because of the intense ex- 


—Supplement Va; Correspondent of The New York Tri- | 


dune, Charleston, December 29, 1860,in The Tribune of 
January 1, 1851; Correspondence of the Vew York World, 
Charleston, December 27, in the World of January 2, 1861. 

We are not insensible of the fact that, after describing 


“aletter written” (by Major Anderson) “to Adjutant- | 


** general Cooper, on the 28th,” and making extracts from 
it, Mr. Lossing says, in his Pictorial History, i, 189, ‘* on 
“the same day, the authorities of South Carolina seized 
“and appropriated to the uses of the State, the Custom- 
“house, and the Post-office kept within its walls;” that 


Mr. Greeley, in his American Conflict, i, 409, places the 
record of the seizure of these offices after that of the | 
seizure of the Arsenal, which did not occur until the | 


thirtieth—three days later; that Mr. Moore, in his Re- 
bellion Record, i., 7, states that the Custom-house and 
Post-office were seized early in the afternoon of the twen- 
ty-eighth; and that Messrs. Alden and Guernsey, in Harp- 
ers’ Pictorial History, i., 29, state that those offices were 
seized on the twenty-eighth; but we prefer the positive 
averment of the Collector, officially made to the Conven- 
tion, sustained by other reliable testimony, that all this 
occurred on the twenty-ssventh, and, therefore, disregard 
what has been stated by our respected contemporaries. 

* Governor Pickens’s Message, No.1, January 8, 1861. 

t Governer Pickens to Colonel Pettigrew, December 27, 
1860. 

+ The Charleston Courier, Friday, December 28, 1860. 

See, also, General Orders to General Schnierle, Decem- 
der 31, 1860. 

Mr. Lossing—Pictorial History, i., 181~says the four 
Companies of Artillery numbered “ about two hundred 
“and twenty-five ;” but we have preferred the statement 
of their strength which was made by the Governor in his 
official communication to the General commanding the 
insurgents on Sullivan’s-island, a day or two afterwards. 
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citement which, outside of its own chamber, at 
the same time prevailed ; and we refer to it with 
the greater pleasure because it has pleased those 
who have preceded us in the examination of the 
history of those events,* either to falsify the 
record of the doings of that body and to make 


* We are not insensible of the gravity of this charge; 
but a decent respect for the truth compels us to make it, 
regardless of its effect on those to whom it refers. We can 
afford space for no more than specimens of these appar- 


| ently studied attempts at misrepresentation. 


Mr. Lossing, in his Pictorial History of the Civil War, 
i., 112, says, ‘* On the 26th, the Convention agreed to send 
“a Commissioner to each Slaveholding State that might 
“hold a Convention; to bearto them a copy of the South 
“ Carolina Ordinance of Secession; to ask their co-opera- 
“tion;” etc.; dut the Journal of the Convention shows 
the fact that no such Order was really made, although it 
was Proposep by Mr. Rhett. He says, also, “ on the fol- 
* lowing day, the Governor was authorized to receive em- 
‘* bassadors. ministers, consuls, &c., from foreign countries 
* and to appoint the same officers to represent South Caro- 
“lina, abroad; ” but the Journals, both of the open and the 
Secret Sessions, are entirely silent on the subject. He says, 
also, “ Jt was also decreed ” (on the twenty-seventh) “ that 
** all citizens of the United States who were living within 
“ the limits of South Carolina, at the time of the passage 


| “of the Ordinance ‘of Secession, should be considered 
| “citizens of the new ‘ nation;’” but an examination of 


the Journals of the Convention will satisfy any reader 
that no such decree was made or considered. He says, 
also, ‘On the 29th, the Convention, which assumed su- 
* preme dignity in the State, transferred to the Legislature 


| “the powers lately vested in Congress, excepting during 


“the Session of the Convention; ” but the Convention did 
not even consider the subject, as the Journals will show, 
much less adopt such an Ordinance. He says, also, (Zdid, 
131) that ‘* the Major was denounced in the Secession Con- 
“vention, in the South Carolina Legislature,” etc., for 
transferring the garrison to Fort Sumter; dut the Legisla- 
ture was not then in session; and, as its Journals show, 
the Convention promptly sent to the table, without debate, 
every attempt which was made, therein, to extort any 
opinion whaiever from that body. He tells, too, (did, 
181) of a Resolution, offered by Mr. Spain, in the Secret 
Session, requesting the Governor to communicate informa- 
tion concerning the forts, leaving, by inuendo, his readers 
to suppose it was “ considered ” favorably, by the Con- 
vention; whereas the Journals (pages 96, 97) show that it 
was sent to the table, without debate, and kept there. He 
says, too, while writing of the Convention and nunassem- 
bled Legislature, “it was afterwards known that these con- 
“spirators intended to sieze Castle Pipckney and Fort 
“ Sumter, within twenty-four hours from that time; but 
“their plans were frustrated by the timely movement of 
** Anderson” (page 181); but, while the Legislature was 
not then in session, as we shall show, hereafter, an exactly 
opposite temper prevailed in both the bodies referred to, as 
is clearly indicated in all that they did, subsequently. He 
says, too, (pages 186, 187) while describing the excitement 
in Charleston, on the morning of the twenty-seventh of 
December, ** the Secession Convention at once requested 
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the Convention, itself, seem to have been just 
what it was not and to do what it did not, or, by 
remaining wholly silent on the subject, to leave 
its character and conduct to be inferred and 
judged of from those of the frantic masses which 
everywhere surrounded it—as an instance of its 


“Governor Pickers to take military possession of Forts 
** Moultrie and Johnson and Castie Pinckney;” whereas 
the fact was that, when that measure was proposed by 
Mr. De Trevilie, his Resolution was prompily laid on the 
table, without debate, (Journal, 114) and never taken from 
it, and never considered in any other form. 

Mr. Greeley, too, while writing what is called History 
—American Connict, i.,414—said *“‘The Convention of 
“ South Carolina called (December 27th) on motion of Mr. 
“R, Barnwell Rhett, a Convention of such slaveholding 
“ States as should, meanwhile, have seceded from the 
* Union, to meet at Montgomery, Alabama, February 4th, 
“which was acceded to.” The efficial records of that 
Convention completely disprove every portion of this state- 
ment; and, for Mr. Greeley’s information, we subjoin the 
following synopsis of the action of the Convention on that 
subject: On Tuesday, the twenty-fifth of December, Mr. 
Withers “‘ presented the Report of the Committee on Rela- 
“ tions with the Slaveholding States of North America, on 
“the various Resolutions referred to them.’’ (Journal of 
the Convention, 87). That Report embodied four Resolu- 
tions—the first, appointing a Commissioner to visit each 
Slaveholding State, for the purpose of presenting the Ordi- 
nance of Secession and inviting its co-operation in form- 
ing “‘ a Southern Confederacy ;”’ the second, proposing the 
Constitution of the United States as the basis of a Provis- 
ional Government; but limiting the term of such Provis- 
ional Government to two years from the first of July, 1861; 
the third, authoriziug the Commissioners to invite “ the 
“seceding States” to meet in Convention, at such time 
and place as should be agreed on, for the purpose of form- 
ing such Provisional Government and of preparing a per- 
manent Constitution for the consideration of the several 
constituent States; and the fourth, providing for the 
appointment of eight “ Deputies” to represent South 
Carolina in such Convention as should be thus agreed on; 
with recommendations concerning votes therein,etc. (Re- 
port and Resolutions—Appendix of the Journal, 349-358.) 
On motion of Mr. Smith, this Report and the Resolutions 
accompanying it were made the Special Order for the 
next day (December 26th}. On the following day, as re- 
lated by Mr. Greeley, Mr. Rhett presented an Ordinance 
recommending such of the seceded States as should then 
be “‘ prepared to unite with South Carolina in the forma- 
* tion of a Southern Confederacy,” to meet in Convention, 
at Montgomery, on the thirteenth of February, “ to agree 
“on the terms of Confederacy,’’ with several recommend- 
ations of details ; which was ordered to be considered ‘‘ in 
“connection with the Report of the Committee on Rela- 
“tions with the Slaveholding States,” already referred to. 
—(Journal, 99,100.) Although the Report and Resolutions 
were made the Special Order for the twenty-sixth of De- 
cember, it was not until the twenty-eighth that they were 
really caken up (Journal, 122) when Mr. Memminger, who 
was evidently dissatisfied with the Report, which left 
every thing open for consideration by other disaffected 
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doings, reference need only be made to the fact 
that it promptly laid on the table, without ap- 
proval, a Resolution which was offered, at the 
beginning of its Secret Session, in the morning, 
authorizing and requesting the Governor ‘to 
‘*take immediate possession of Fort Moultrie 
States, proposed to strike out the Resolutions reported by 
the Committee, and to substitute the Ordinance which Mr. 
Rhett had offered, which fixed the time and place of the 
proposed Convention and otherwise set the ball in motion, 
definitely.—(Journal, 125.) On motion of Mr. Hayne, how- 
ever, “the Ordinance was ordered to lie on the table” 
(Journal, 126) and, without further action on the Report 
and Resolutions, the Convention adjourned. On the fol- 
lowing day [December 29th) Mr. Rhett moved the consider- 
ation of his Ordinance, again, in connection with the 
Committee’s Report and Resolutions; but the Convention 
again manifested its stern conservatism by laying the Ord- 
inance on the table, again, by a vote of seventy-six to fifty- 
fiye (Journal, 133, 184) and proceeded to consider the 
Committee's Resolutions, unencumbered with the incubus 
of Mr. Rhett’s revolutionary Ordinance. Several amend- 
ments were offered, but they were, generally, laid on the 
table; and the first of the four Resolutions was finally 
adopted. An attempt was made to lay the second of the 
Resolutions on the table—the Constitution of the United 
States being too offensive to some, to be used as a basis— 
but the motion was rejected, by a vote of fifty-six to sev- 
enty-three; and, after a desperate struggle, in which 
amendment,after amendment was offered and rejected, the 
Convention adjourned without having been brought to a 
final vote.—(/ournal, 184-141.) There seems to have been 
no more opposition to the Committee’s Resolutions; and, 
on the thirty-first of December, “ after various amend- 
‘‘ments,” none of which appear to have been distasteful to 
the conservative majority, the remaining three Resolutions 
were adopted.—(Journal, 151.) 

Our readers will perceive how loosely Mr. Greeley has 
read and recorded this very important portion of the his- 
tory of the period of which he assumed to be an historian. 

The Rebellion Record, edited by Mr. Frank Moore, also 
tells of the offer, by Mr. Rhett, of the Ordinance calling a 
Convention; but itis entirely silent concerning the rejec- 
tion of that offer, by a strong vote of the Convention, 
which seems to us to have been, by far, the most note- 
worthy of the transactions on that subject.—(/ecord, i., 6.) 
Not a word appears in the Record concerning anything 
which was done by the Convention in opposition to the ex- 
tremists among the insurgents. 

Harpers’ Pictorial History, generally fair and unusual- 
ly accurate in details, makes a point on what it assumes 
to have been a verbal peculiarity in the oath of office pre- 
scribed by the Convention for the State officials (Pictorial 
History, i., 23); but a reference to the oath referred to, as 
it appears in the Journal of the Convention (page 57), will 
show to any one that no such words as those which are 
thus ridiculed were employed by the Convention or appear 
in the official oath. 

Mr. Squire (Frank Leslie’s Pictorial History, i., x) says, 
““ Dec. 5—Sorth Carolina Convention adopted Resolutions 
«‘to form a Confederate Government of slaveholding 
“States.” We need not repeat what we have already 
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‘¢and Castle Pinckney, and to make the neces- 
“sary preparation for the re-capture or destruc- 
“tion of Fort Sumter.*” It is, indeed, true 
at the Convention subsequently invited the 
overnor to participate in its secret delibera- 
tions,t and that that zealous officer promptly 


accepted the invitation and addressed it, un- | 
doubtedly, on the great question of the day ; t 


but it is evident the Governor was thus called, 
in person, within the Bar of the Convention, in 


order that, he a impart to that body the in- | 


formation which he had received, sooner than he 
could have done so by a formal Message, in 
writing; § and it is matter of record that the 


only extraordinary authority which he succeeded | 
}and that ‘‘immediate vigorous military meas- 


in obtaining from that Convention, on that ex 
traordinary occasion, was that to take possession 
of the telegraph-office, in Charleston, and that 


to prevent all intercourse with Fort Sumter. | | 


Strange as it may appear, it is, nevertheless, true 


that, at that juncture, while the Convention was | 


yet in Secret Session, ‘‘a Communication from 
‘Major Anderson, Commandant at Fort Sumter,” 
was laid before it; and that that body immedi- 
ately transmitted it to the Governor, by a Special 
Committee appointed for that particular pur- 
pose.“] The character and object of that com- 
munication—more remarkable because of the 
extraordinary movement, under the Major's 
orders, which had taken place within the pre- 
ceding twenty-four hours—are among the hidden 
things of the past, although some one, more 
favored than we have been, may, sometime, en- 


joy more information concerning it ; ** but it is | , LW 
was surrounded, as that will was noisily pre- 


peculiarly noticable, in this connection, that, 
although the Convention continued to sit in Se- 
cret Session, after that letter was received, it 


said, in reply to Mr. Greeley, showing that no such action 
was taken by the Convention. 

Need any further evidence be adduced to sustain the 
statement, made in the text, concerning the infidelity to the 
truth of history of some of those who have preceded us in 
examining and presenting this subject to the world? 

* Journal of the Convention, Secret Session, 114. 


t Ibid. See, also, the Governor's Message to the Conven- 
tion, December 28, 1860—/Journal, 129, 

+ Ibid. 

§ Governor’s Message to the Convention, December 28, 
1860—Journal, 129. 

| Journal of the Convention, Secret Session, 114, 

] Journal of the Convention, Secret Session, 114, 115. 

See, also, page 146, ante. 

** It is due to ourself to say that we have made ‘every 
proper effort to obtain either a copy of this letter or a 
statement of its purport; and that we have entirely failed 
—indeed, a respectful inquiry relative to it was made to 
that member of the Major’s family who is most interested 
in his public reputation and who controls, if she does not 
possess, his papers and letter-books; and our application 
was uncivilly, if not rudely, rejeeted. 
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promptly tabled propositions which were made, 
successively, to declare ‘‘ it is the sense of this 
‘* Convention that the occupation of Fort Sumter 
‘ought, at once, to be regarded as an authorized 
‘* occupation and that vigorous military defences 
**should be provided, immediately ;”* to re- 
quest the Governor ‘‘ to adopt measures to pre- 
** vent any reinforcements from being introduced 
‘*into any one of the forts of Charleston-harbor, 
‘*and that he cause batteries to be erected on Sul- 
‘* livan’s-island, Morris’-island, and James’-island, 
‘*in order to prevent the entrance of any vessel 
‘“‘of war belonging to the late Government of 
‘*the United States;” + to require him to take 
possession of Castle Pinckney and Fort Johnson; {¢ 


‘*ures should be taken by the Governor; ” § 
while a delicately-framed motion, offered by Mr. 
Memminger, declaring, as a mere ‘‘ opinion of the 
‘* Convention,” that it was advisable that any 
volunteers who might arrive in Charleston from 
sister States, should be united with the South 


| Carolina troops, in any movement which the 


Governor might deem advisable for taking pos- 
session of Sullivan’s-island, found so little favor 


|among the members that it was withdrawn by 


its mover, without being voted on | —indeed, the 
Convention sternly refused to do any act, or to 
authorize any, which, by any one, could be con- 
strued as an overt act of insurrection—and, at 
half past three o’clock, in the afternoon, it ad- 
journed. { 

With the most frigid disregard of the ex- 
pressed will of the excited masses by whom it 


sented by the tumultuous crowds, in the streets 
of the city of Charleston, the Convention, it 
will be seen, determined to do nothing what- 
ever which could be fairly construed as an 
hostile act; and as the greater number of the 
leaders of the insurgents occupied seats in that 
body, at that time, and were then present, its 
action, on these several motions, may justly be 
regarded not only as the official action of the 
State, as such, thereon, but the curefully-con- 
sidered judgment of the solid men of South 
Carolina, after an interchange of opinions and 
due deliberation, concerning the most urgent 
demands of the hour. 

As we have said, although the Convention 
was then in session and had formally declined 
to give him authority to do so, Governor Pick- 
ens assumed the responsibility, without that 
authority—hitherto assumed to be necessary— 
to order Colonel Pettigrew, with portions of 
his command, to enter and occupy Castle 


* Journal of the Convention, Secret Session, 115. 
t Ibid, 118. t Ibid, 118. § Ibid, 118 
I Ibid, 118, @ Ibid, 118. 
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Pinckney,* a property of the United States, 
which had been duly ceded by South Caroli- 
niat and never reclaimed by her; while simi- 
lat Orders were issued, with no more authority, 
to Lieutenant-colonel De Saussure, to enter and 
occupy Fort Moultrie,{ also a property of the 
United States, which had been duly ceded to 
the Confederacy, by the State;§ was then occu- 
pied by Federal troops; and had not been 
reclaimed. As Castle Pinckney was near the 
city, and was occupied only by an Ordnance- 
sergeant, in whose official custody the arma- 
ment was, | and by a party of thirty workmen, 
who, under Lieutenant Richard K. Meade, of 
the Engineers, ‘“‘ were engaged in repairing the 
“cisterns, replacing decayed banquettes, and 
“attending to other matters of detail,{” the 
Order relative to the occupation of that work 
was easily executed, in the afternoon of the 
day **—the walls having been scaled with lad- 
ders;tt the Ordnance-sergeant taken prison- 





* Vide page 149, ante. 


grew, December 27, 1860, and his General Orders to Gener- 
al Schnierle, December 31, 1860, 

t Vide page 153, post. 

t Vide page 149, ante. 

See, also, General Orders to Geaeral Schnierle, December 
81, 1860. 

§ Vide page 153, post 

1 Vide pages 36, 87, ante. 

On page 117 of the first volume of his Pictorial History, 
Mr. Lossing very accurately stated, in his description of 
Castle Pinckney, that there were certain stores “ within 
“its walls, but no garrison to use them;’’ and yet, on 
page 137 of the same volume, when describing the events 
of the same period, he inaccurately writes of “ the com- 
** mander of the garrison, Lieutenant R. K. Mead"—who 
was really an assistant of the Engineer in charge of the 
work, and so would have been without any authority what- 
everin “the garrison,” even if “a garrison” had then 
really occupied the Castle; but he was especially so when, 
as was then the case, the only “ garrison ” within the 
work was Ordnance-sergeant Skillen and his daughter 
Katie. 

T Annual Report of the Chief of Engineers, November 
14, 1860; General John G. Foster to the Committee on the 
Conduct of the War, November 2, 1865. 

“* Charleston Mercury, December 28, 1860—Supplement, 
No. Vb; Correspondence of the Wew York World, Charles. 
ton, December 27, 186°, in the World of January 2, 1861. 

tt General John G. Foster to Henry B. Dawson, Febru- 
ary 8, 1872. 

See, also, Charleston Mercury, December 28, 1860—Sup- 
plement, No. Vb; Correspondence of the New York World, 
Charleston, December 27, 1860, in the World of January 2, 
1861; General John G. Foster to the Committee on the 
Conduct of the War, November 2, 1865. 

On page 137, of the first volume of his Pictorial History, 


among other events said to have occurred at Castle Pinck-. 


ney, on that eventful day, Mr. Lossing says of “ the com- 
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er; * Lieutenant Meade retired to Fort Sumter t 
and the non-combatant workmen scattered 
by the incoming militia-men;{ and, under 
the jeers of Katie Skillen, the Sergeant’s 


handsome daughter,§ the flig of the steam- 


“ mandant of the garrison, Lieutenant R. K, Mead,” “ his 
‘men so strongly barricaded the door of the Castle 
“that the assailants were compelled to enter it by es- 
*“‘calade.”” The exact truth is, ‘* the floor of the Castle ” 
was ordinarily barricaded, leaving only the sally-port for 
ordinary use; and it needed no other “‘ garrison” than the 
Ordnance-sergeant to make that inlet to the work as secure 
as need be. Besides, Lieutenant Meade’s “‘ men’ were 
civilians, employed as artificers, who had as Jittle to do 
with the defense of the work as any other etrangers would 
have had, and who did as little. 

The assailants scaled the walls because they had nothing 
but their small-arms and a few tomahawks with which to 
force an entrance; and scaling-ladders afforded the readi- 
est means for securing access to the work. 

* General Jefferson C. Davis informs us that both Ser- 
geant Skillen, who occupied Castle Pinckney, and the Ser- 


| geant who occupied Fort Moultrie, were taken prisoners 
See, also, Governor Pickens’s letter to Colonel Petti- | 


by the insurgents, and sent to the North. 
t General Jefferson C. Davis to Henry B. Dawson, Janu- 


| ary 19, 1872; General John G. Foster to Henry B. Dawson, 


February 8, 1872. 
See, also, Charleston Mercury, December 28, 1860—Sup- 


| plement, No. Vb. 


t+ Charleston Mercury, December 28, 1860—Supplement, 
No. Vb. 

§ The incident referred to in the text is one of the most 
notable of the minor events of that eventful day and it 
has been called to our attention by participants on both 
sides of the contest. 

General Jefferson C. Davis first referred to it, during one 
of our many agreeable interviews; and, subsequently, in 
his Memoranda upon The Story of Fort Sumter, March 15, 
1872, General Truman Seymour again called our attention 
to it in these words; ‘The Ordnance Sergt (Skillen) at 
“ Castle Pinckney was blessed with a pretty wife and still 
* prettier daughter, a bright girl of some 16 or 17 years. 
‘* When the Rebels overran the work (Dec. 27 or 28th) and 
* hoisted their flag, this girl was observed by one of their 
“ officersto becrying. ‘ Don’t be afraid,’ said he, ‘ nobody 
* * shall hurt you.’ ‘I'm not at all afraid,’ was her reply, 
‘- ¢7’m mad, to see our flag go down and that dirty thing 
“ ¢ take its place.’ 

“ A good story, true or not; but it was told to me as 
‘* fact.” 

Within a few days, a well-known member of the Charles- 
ton Bar—a member of one of South Carolina's most dis- 
tinguished families—who was one of the first to scale the 
walls of Castle Pinckney and was present throughout the 
entire afternoon and night under consideration, during an 
extended conversation on the events of that period, told 
us, also’ of Katie Skillen’s taunt that they must have been 
a pretty set of fellows, when so many of them were re- 
quired to take a fort which was occupied by only two men 
(her father and Lieutenant Meade) and a girl. 

It is reported that old Sergeant Skillen, since the close 
of the War, has been reinstate in his old quarters, in 
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boat Nina which had carried them there— 
a red one, with a single white star *—hoisted 
on the flag-staff of the work.t There seems, 
however, to have been some delay in the exe- 
cution of the Order to occupy Fort Moultrie ; 
and not until seven in the evening were the 
troops, under Lieutenant-colonel De Saussure, 
which had been detailed for that service, en- 
abled to leave Charleston,{ and not until a 
much later hour, because of the extraordinary 
caution, both of the Governor and of their 
commanding officer, concerning certain sup- 
posed mines and other concealed dangers which 
the fugitive garrison was said to have con- 
structed, did they venture to enter the work; 
make a prisoner of the Ordnance-sergeant in 
charge of the work; raise the “national flag or 
“ensign” of the State of South Carolina over 
the ungarrisoned fort; and send up the three 
rockets which had been designated as the sig- 
nal of their success.§ 


Castle Pinckney; and that Katie, the wife of a respecta- 
‘ble citizen of South Carolina, is now a respected resident 
of the city of Charleston. 

* Charleston Mercury, December 28, 1860—Supplement, 
No. Vb. 

We have noticed this peculiarity in the device of the 
colors raised over Castle Pinckney, in order to correct an 
error, on that subject, into which Mr. Lossing has fallen, 
in his Pictorial History, i., 187, where, concerning it, he 
said: ‘“‘ Borrowing a Palmetto flag from the Captain of 
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The events of that memorable day are pecu- 
liarly noteworthy in the history of the Repub- 
lic. Federal property was seized by State 
officials: Federal territory was militarily occu- 
pied, with hostile intent, by State troops: a 
strange flag, by the hands of those bearing 
only State Commissions and acting under no 
other instructions than those of a State officer, 
was raised on flag-staffs, within Federal forti- 
cations, whence the Federal flag, by the same 
unauthorized hands, had, previously, been ig- 
nominiously hauled down: and, in fact as well 
as in name, a State was brought into open 
hostility against the United States. We may 
be pardoned, therefore, for briefly noticing so 
important a series of occurrences. 

In the course of events, the United States, 
either by grant or purchase, had duly become 
the undisputed proprietors, in law, of certain 
properties within the territory of the State of 
South Carolina;* that State had duly ceded 
to the United States, as such proprietors, gen- 
eral jurisdiction within those properties, sub- 
ject only to some minor rights which are 
generally reserved, in such cases, to the local 
sovereignty ;+ and the United States, as such 
proprietors, had occupied those properties, for 
public purposes, and were then in possession— 


|some of them being occupied for military and 
some for civic purposes. { 


Those of them 
which were thus employed for military purpos- 


|es, had been duly placed, by the President of 
|the United States, as the Commander-in-chief 
|of their Army, under the control of Major 
No.Vb; Correspondence of the Vew York World, Charles- Anderson, the duly appointed and legal coum 
ton, December 27, 1860, in the World of January 2, 1861. mander of the post ;§ and, as such commander, 

The World correspondent says the halyards were unrove; | — - 
and that it was necessary to send e man up the flag-staff to | Alden, in Harpers’ Pictorial History, i., 29, say it occur- 
reeve another, before the new flag could be hoisted. red on the thirtieth of December. 

We are not insensible of the fact that Mr. Lossing states, | * This fact is distinctly recognized by a Committee of 
in his Pictorial History, i., 137, that the assailants “ found | the Convention of the People, in a Report presented by 
“ the cannon spiked, the carriages ruined, the ammunition | Judge Magrath, on that subject, in Secret Session of that 
“removed, and the flag-staf? prostrated,’’—in which he is | Convention, on the twenty-second of December, 1860.— 
carefully followed by Mr. Whitney, in his Wistory of the | Journals of that Convention, 70-72. 

War, i., 184—but, while all this was quite true of Yort| See, also, the President’s Message to Congress, December 
Moultrie, no one, besides Mr. Lossing and Mr, Whitney, | 8, 1860; and Secretary of War Holt’s letter to Attorney- 
says so of Castle Pinckney; and, on the authority of all | general Hayne, February 6, 1861. 

the survivors of the officers of the garrison whose atten-| + President Buchanan’s Annual Message, December 3, 
tion we have called to the subject, and on that, also, of | 1860; the same to Messrs. Barnwell, Adams, and Orr, Com- 
one of the most widely known of the assailants—the Ser- | missioners, December 30, 1860. 

geant of the first guard which Colonel Pettigrew estab- See, also, the Report of the Committee of the Conven- 
lished in the captured work—we prefer to disregard the | tion of the People, referred toin the last Note, in which 
statements which we have quoted and referred to, in all | th's cession is distinctly recognized; and Secretary Holt’s 
their parts, because of their entire inaccuracy. letter to Attorney-general Hayne, February 6, 1861, in 

+ Charleston Mercury, December 28, 1860—Supplement, | which it is asserted and described. 

No.Vb; Correspondence of the New York World, Charles-| { Besides the three forts—Moultrie, Sumter, and Castle 
ton, December 27, 1860, in the World of January 2, 1861. | Pinckney—there were the Arsenal, at Charleston; the Cus- 

§ Charleston Mercury, December 28, 1860—Supplement, | tom-house and Post-office, in the same city; and several 


No. Vb. lighthouses, on the coast.—Report of the Committee to the 
The Rebellion Record, i., T, says all this occurred on the | Convention, December 22, 18£0. 


4wenty-eighth of December; and Messrs. Guernsey and § Vide pages 387, 38, ante 


“one of the steamers ” [there was no more than one, the 
Nina} ‘‘ Pettigrew unfurled it over the Castle.”’ 
t Charleston Mercury, December 28, 1860—Supplement, 
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that officer possessed, generally, authority, in 
law and in fact, in the absence of any instruc- 
tions forbidding him, to occupy, at his pleas- 
ure, any, or either, or all portions of those 
properties of the United States which were 
within his particular jurisdiction,* provided 
only that, in this particular case, agreeably to 
his special instructions, in every such occupa- 
tion, he should not “needlessly” “ provoke 
“ageression,” and that, unless in case of “ evi- 
“dent and imminent. necessity”—of which, 
however, HE was to be the sole judge—he 
should not occupy any portion of such proper- 
ties the occupation of which, per se, “could be 
“construed into the assumption of a hosfile 
“attitude” against the inhabitants of South 
Carolinia.t Because of an existing necessity, 
which, as was his right, Hz judged to have 
been both “evident and imminent,” { Major 
Anderson had duly transferred his Head-quar- 
ters together with a portion of his command 
to a position, within the bounds of his un- 





* As the head of an independent command, Major An- 
derson possessed the right, in himself, by virtue of his 
Office, in the absence of any special orders to the contrary, 
from the Commander-in-chief, to occupy either of the three 
forts which were under his command, at his own option ; and 
it was his duty to occupy that which, at that time, was most 
advantageous to the service and to remove his quartere and 
his command, from time to time, to meet the requirements 
of changing circumstances. But,in order that the Major 
should entertain no doubt on this subject, the President 
had expressly authorized him to exercise that option, 
** whenever he should have tangible evidence of a design,” 
on the part of the Carolinians, “ to proceed to an hostile 
ce act. ” 

Mr. Lossing, in his Pictorial History, i., 129; Messrs. 
Alden and Guernsey, in Harpers’ Pictorial History, i., 29; 
and Mrs. Stephens, in her Pictorial History, i., 21, present 
the same views, concerning the Major’s right to occupy 
either of the three forts, at his own option, notwithstand- 
ing the two former, with grave inconsistency, elsewhere 
insist that, after having tied the Major’s hands with spec- 
ial instructions, the President wickedly abandoned the 
garrison to inevitable destruction at the hands of an equal- 
ly wicked and restless enemy, in whom was concentrated 
everything that was dishonorable and malignant. Mrs. 
Stephens indulges in no such amusement of her fancy. 

t The President’s Instructions, delivered by Major Buell, 
December 11, 1860—vide page 438, ante. 

+ Major Anderson’s telegraphic reply to the Secretary of 
War, December 27, 1860; his dispatch to the same, of the 
same date; his reply to Governor Pickens, on the same 
day—Governor’s Message, No.1; his letter (unpublished) 
to his brother Lars, Deeember 29, 1860; the l etter of the 
Secretary of War, ad interim, to the Chairman of the 
House Committee on Military Affairs, January 3, 1861. 

See, also, the Second Letter of the Commissioners of 
South Carolina to the President, January 1, 1861, coneern- 
ing the temper of the insurgents, at the time of the 
Major’s transfer of the garrison to Fort Sumter. , 





doubted jurisdiction, which had been, previ- 
ously, unoccupied by more than a nominal 
military force,* leaving behind him, however, 
in legal military possession of the position 
which he had left, a competent portion of his 
command ;+ and he had also left, entirely un- 
disturbed and without reinforcement, another 
portion of his command, in possession of an- 
other work, which was nearer to the city than 
either of the others, and, unquestionably, more 
capable of being used, either offensively or de- 
fensively, against the Carolinians, had he been 
inclined to have done so. t 

It may have been perfectly true that Major 
Anderson had been misinformed; that his 
judgment had been misdirected; that no such 
“evident and imminent necessity” as he sup- 
posed, had really existed; but, nevertheless, he 
he waa, in fact and by right, the sole judge of 
the existing necessity for such a transfer of 
any, and of what, portion of his command, 
from one portion of his post*to another; he 
had duly formed a judgment on that subject; 
and, strictly in accordance with that judgment, 
he had thus transferred a portion of his com- 
mand from Fort Moultrie to Fort Sumter. In 
all these acts, he had disregarded none of the 
instructions of the Commander-in-chief; he had 
violated no existing law; he had invaded no 
right; he had made no threat; he had assumed 
no attribute which could, reasonably, be con- 
sidered hostile—even the Convention of South 
Carolina which, a week before, had carried 
South Carolina out of the Union, as far as sueh 
a body could thus fracture the Confederacy, 
after duly considering the subject, entirely dis- 


-regarded the excitement which that transfer of 


the garrison had produced, in Charleston, and 
steadily refused to pronounce a word of con- 
demnation of Major Anderson for having done 
it,§ and as steadily refused to authorize any 
interference wiih the main body of the garri- 
son, in Fort Sumter, or with any detachments 


* Vide page 36, ante. 

t The Ordnance-sergeant who was left in possession of 
the fort, when the garrison finally evacuated it, occupied it, 
officially, as the representative of the United States and 
in accordance with orders sent to him, through Lieuten- 
ant Davis, by Major Anderson. 

t Castle Pinckney was in complete order; and, because of 
its nearness, it could have been employed against the city, 
with great effect, had the Major inclined to occupy and thus 
employ it. He preferred, however, to leave that work to 
the inevitable fate which awaited it, on his removal of the 
main body of the garrison from Fort Moultrie, without 
throwing any portion of his command into it, for even its 
temporary defense. 

§ The Convention laid on the table a Resolution, offered 
by Mr. Cheves, pointing to such a condemnation—Jour~ 
nai, 115. 
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of the garrison who occupied, in the name of 
the United States, by their authority, and under 
the protection of their flag, the works at Fort 
Moultrie and Castle Pinckney.* 

At the time of which we write [ Thursday, 
December 27, 1860,| the Executive of the State 
of South Carolina had received no other au- 
thority from the sovereign power than that 
which he had possessed before the adoption of 
the Ordinance of Secession, as far as such an 
Ordinance could do so, had divorced the State 
trom her sister States, and again made hera 
JSemme-kole in the family of nations; and the 
sovereignty was, therefore, only represented, at 
that time, for all extraordinary purposes, by a 
“Convention of the People,” which is the most 
dignified representative body known to the 
laws of the Republic. There was, then, no 
authority constitutionally vested in the Ex- 
ecutive of the State to invade the territory of 
another and, therefore, foreign State, to seize 
her public property, to captivate her public 
officers, to occupy her fortifications with armed 
forces, or to insult her flag; and, during that 
day, as we have seen, the Convention of the 
State emphatically declined to pronounce an 
adverse judgment concerning the movement 
of the garrison, to which reference has been 
made, t and sternly refused to enlarge the Gov- 
ernor’s authority § or to give warrant for his 
interference with the foreign affairs of the 
State. 

At that time, too, both within and without 
the Convention, throughout South Carolina, the 
United States were considered as a foreign 
power and treated as such; | and their posses- 
sions, within the geographical limits of South 
Carolina—inasmuch as their jurisdiction over 
those possessions had not yet been surrendered 


* The Convention tabled Resolutions to this effect, of- 
gered by Mr. De Treville—/ournal, 114; Mr. Cheves—Jdid, 
115, 118; Mr. Glover—JZdid, 117; and Mr. Middleton—Jdid, 
118. 

t The Resolutions offered by Mr. De Treville, Mr. 
Glover, Mr. Cheves, and Mr. Middleton, (referred to in the 
last Note) and one offered by Mr. Memminger, and with- 
drawn by him, all provided for such an extension of the 
Governor’s authority; but none of them found sufficient 
favor to secure an approval of them by the Convention. 

+ In Mr. Cheves’s proposed Resolution.—Journal, 115. 

§ In Messrs. De Treville’s, Glover’s, Cheves’s, Middle. 
ton’s, and Memminger’s proposed Resolutions. 

| On the twenty-first of December—the day after the 
adoption of the Ordinance of Secession—‘‘ the Committee 
“on Foreign Relations ’ reported to the Convention a 
Resolution providing for the election of three Commission- 
ers to ‘treat with the Government of the United States, 
“for the delivery of the forts,” etc—Journal of the Con- 
vention, 58 ;—and, thenceforth, the United States were con- 
sidered and referred to only as a foreign power. 
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and was not even legally questioned *—werc® 
at that time, in law and in fact, as far as 
South Carolina was concerned, foreign terri- 
tory. There can be no doubt, therefore, that, 
even in the peculiar light of the law of South 
Carolina, the unprovoked and unauthorized ag- 
gressions of those, acting under the Governor's 
unwarrantable Orders, who invaded territory in 
which the United States exercised the higher 
authority, seized the public property of the 
United States within the city of Charleston, 
carried their public officers into captivity, oc- 
cupied their fortifications with armed forces, 
and insulted and degraded their flag, consti- 
tuted the undue inauguration of a public Wart 
and were as much offenses against the sover- 
eignty of South Carolina, as such—whether 
that State was separate or confederated—as 
they were or could be offences against the dig- 
nity, the laws, and the authority of the United 
States.t The revolutionary spirit which the 
State had officially invoked, as an avenger of 
anticipated wrongs to which she had not yet 
been subjected—if, indeed, she ever could be— 
had, however, obtained the mastery and, itself, 
become the master; and laws, and Constitu- 
tions, and Conventions—not even the People 


* Vide the Report to the Convention, by the Committee 
on so much of the Message of the President of the United 
States as relates to the property of the United States with- 
in the limits of South Carolina.—/Journal of the Conven- 
ion, 10-72. 

t+ On this particular feature of the subject, the reader 
may usefully consult Grotius’s Rights of War and Peace, 
Book I., Chapter L, Section II.—Ed. London, 1689, page 2 
—‘* War, as Cicero defines it, is ‘ Certatio per vim,’ a De- 
“ bate by force; But custom hath Translated the significa- 
*‘tion of the word from the Act it self, to the state and 
“ condition of those that make War; for as Philo well ob- 
“serves: ‘ Not only are they Enemies that are actually 
“* engaged in Battle, whether at Sea, or Land, but they 
‘* € also, that raise Forts, plant Ordnances, or such like 
‘«« Engines of War, on their Walls, or Forts, though at 
“* present they fight not.’ Servius, upon those words of 
“ Virgil, concerning Aineas,— 

“**Tn War and Arms None greater was than He’ 


*“ makes this distinction, By War we understand all consul- 
** tations and Preparations for War: but by Arms only the 
“use or exercise of them. Therefore in another place he 
“ concludes, that ‘ all that may be reckoned a time of War, 
‘¢ ¢ wherein either things necessary for fight are preparing, 
‘“« ¢ or the fight it self lasts,’ so that War may be defined to 
‘* be the State or Condition of those that contend by force 
‘* as such.” 

Puffendorf, also—Law of Nature and Nations, Book I., 
Chapter I., Section VIII.—may be usefully consulted, on 
this subject. 

t On this important subject, Grotius is remarkably clear 
—Rights of War and Peace, Book I., Chapter III., Section 
IV., pages 84, 35. ; 
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itself—weighed as much as a feather in check- 
ing the lawlessness of the Governor, in his rash 
purpose of involving the State, as such, in hos- 
tilities with the United States. The mischiev- 
ous project was boldly executed and, as we 
have seen, perfectly successful; and, amidst 
the shouts of the tumultuous multitudes and 
the noise of busy preparation for War, from 
one extreme of the city to the other, the sun 
went down, on the afternoon of Thursday, the 
twenty-seventh of December, having that day 
seen revolutionary South Carolina herself revo- 
lutionized; her Governor boldly defying her 
laws and all other of her authority, and lawless- 
ly directing a mob, in an unauthorized aggres- 
sion on a foreign power; and War,—an inter- 
State War, with all its multiplied horrors—in- 
augurated as the controlling power. 

While the harbor and the city of Charleston 
were thus, respectively, the scenes of moment- 
ous events, the intelligence, in varied forms 
‘and with more or less completeness and accur- 
acy, was sent, over the wires, to every portion 
of the United States; and, North and South, 
‘the information aroused the passions and quick- 
ened the impulses of all, old and young, who 
understood its serious import. The great body 


of the inhabitants, North and South, was al- 


ready racked with excitement and seemed to 
thirst for blood; and it is an important fact 
that, at that time, the masses, in both sections 
of the Union, were more decided in their tone, 
and more clamorous for instant and relentless 
War, than were the greater number of those, in 
either portion of the Republic, whose years 
and associations, whose experience an@ gencral 
intelligence, had confirmed the general recog- 
nition which, long ‘since, had designated them 
for leadership among the several discordant 
Peoples which, then, constituted the United 
States.* The exciting intelligence, therefore, 
fell among those, from one extreme to the other, 
who were not unwilling to receive it; and, with- 
out awaiting for the concurrence, much less for 
the co-operation, of their old-time leaders, they 
joyfully accepted the issue—in the North, the 
action of the Major was enthusiastically and 
exulting applauded: in the South, the antag- 
onism against the North was deeply intensifi- 
ed: throughout the entire Republic, North and 
South, another incentive to hostilities was pre 
sented ; and a deeply increased hatred of the 
opposing party was, everywhere presented. 

The Convention of South Carolina, on the 

* This very important fact was everywhere apparent, 
throughout the Union; and the backwardness of the Fed- 
eral authorities was quite equalled by that of the Conven- 
tion of the People of South Carolina, as presented in its 
action, at the period of which we write. 





twenty-first of December,* had elected three 
Commissioners to proceed to Washington to 
treat with the Federal authorities concerning 
the relations between that State and the Unit- 
ed States;t and that Commission seems to 
have been the first, at the Capital, to receive the 
intelligence of the occupation of Fort Sumter. t 
It was immediately communicated to the 
President, who “ received it with astonishment 
“and regret”’—astonishment, because he had 
supposed the garrison was perfectly secure, 
in Fort Moultrie: regret because he certainly 
foresaw that it would concentrate the elements 
of disaffection, throughout the South, which, 
as we have seen, were then disunited and in 
discord, and so far influence those, in all parts 
of the Republic, who were then uncertain and 
careless, as to lead to the overthrow of certain 
measures, for promoting a reconciliation, which 
had been proposed and were already under 
consideration, and to impel one or both the 
antagonistic parties to inaugurate a Civil War.§ 
He had not yet heard of the doings, in Charles- 
ton, of Governor Pickens and the ultra-reyolu- 
tionists whom that gentleman directed; but, 
very soon after, information was also received of 
the violent and unauthorized seizure of the Cus- 
tom-house, Post-office, and Treasury, by that 
portion of the disaffected Carolinians who rec- 
ognized the Governor as their leader; and, at 
once, the President saw in these events the real- 
ization of his fears and, thenceforth, inclined to 
the belief that a purely political solution of the 
differences was no longer possible. || Informa- 
tion of the issue of Orders, by the Governor, for 
the seizure and occupation of Fort Moultrie 
and Castle Pinckney had not yet reached him ; 4 
but he had heard enough to satisfy him that 
the time for decisive action had, at length, 
arrived ; and—postponing a meeting, at one 
o’clock, which had been previously appointed 
by him and the Carolinian Commissioners, in 
order that he might do so **—a meeting of the 
Cabinet was called for consultation, at noon, 
which seems to have been adjourned, soon 
after, to meet again early in the evening of 





* In his autobiographical volume, page 180, Mr. Buchan- 
an says this Committee was elected on the twenty-second, 

t Journal of the Convention, Secret Session, 58-60. 

+ Buchanan’s Mr. Buchanan's Administration, 180. 

§ Ibid, 180, 181. 

| Ibid, 181-183. 

{ As will be seen, hereafter, all information concerning 
the seizure of the forts, by the insurgents, was carefully 
withheld from the telegraph, at Charleston.—Vide page 
161, post, Note. 

** The Commissoners’ Second Letter to the Presidents 
January 1, 1861, 
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the same day.* That meeting was an un- 
pleasant one, because of a change in the 
temper as well as in the policy of the Secretary 
of War, which was very soon exhibited. That 
gentleman had been implicated, with Godard 
Bailey and William H. Russell, in the abstrac- 


tion of nearly a million of dollars, in State | 


Bonds, from the trust funds of the Department 
of the Interior; and the President, four days 
before, had requested him to withdraw from 


4 binet ;+ and, probably incited by that |. 
the Ca tits oJ y : J | *ness and the greatness of his native land and its claime 


indication of a loss of the President’s confi- 
dence,{ on the occasion of the Cabinet-meeting 


the twenty-seventh of December, is evident from Mr. 
Floyd’s letter, resigning his office as Secretary of War, 
in which it is particularly mentioned, and from the Second 
Letter of the Carolinian Commissioners to the President, 
January 1, 1861, in which it is stated that “ ¢wo Cabinet 
“meetings had adjourned” between the twenty-eighth 
and the thirty-first of December—the dates, respectively, of 


* That there was a mid-day meeting of the Cabinet, on 
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referred to, he read, in a discourteous and excit- 
ed tone, hitherto unknown, a paper declaring 
that “it is evident, now, from the action of the 
“commander at Fort Moultrie, that the solemn 
“ pledges of this Government have been violat- 
“ed by Major Anderson” and that “ one reme- 
“dy only is left, and thatis to withdraw the 
“ garrison from the harbor of Charleston, alto- 
“ gether "—a demand with which, of course, the 


“upon his gratitude. He paused; and the Cabinet ad- 
** journed without definite action.” 

If this means anything, Mr. Lossing meant to tell his 
readers that Mr. Buchanan had ‘‘ pledged’ his word— 


| actually or by implication—that Major Anderson and the 


their first letter and of the President’s reply: that there | 


was one in the evening of the same day is evident from 
Mr. Buchanan’s own statement of what occurred, on that 
occasion. — Mr. Buchanan's 


Administration, 187, 188. | 


See, also, dispatch to the World, New York, Friday, De- | 


cember 28, 1860. 
t Mr. Buchanan’s letter to the National Intelligencer, 
October 28, 1862: Buchanan’s Mr. Buchanan's Adminis- 


tration, 185, 186-187; J. 8. Black’s letter to Henry Wilson, | 


on Edwin M. Stanton.—Galaxy, ix., 826. 


+ It is fashionable to attribute Mr. Floyd's conduct, at | 


the Cabinet-meeting referred to, to another and entirely 
different cause—the occupation of Fort Sumter and the 
consequent disadvantage of the insurgent Carolinians, in 


their desire to secure possession of that work ;—but, as Mr. | 


Black forcibly said of one of those attempts to misr»pre- 
sent the truth, “ this is mere drivelling, at best; and it is 
“completely exploded by the record, which shows that” 
(Major) ** Anderson’s transfer of bis force from Fort 
“Moultrie to Fort Sumter was in literal obedience to 


“Orders from the President, which Floyd himself had | 


“drawn up, signed, and transmitted. Moreover, Floyd, 


“ at that time, was not in a condition to arraign any body. | 


“‘ He, himself, had just before that been not only arraigned 


‘* but condemned; and the President had notified him that | Serred to ; and then proceeds to renew the charge, himee'f, 


‘*he would be removed if he did not resign.’'—Letter to 
Henry Wiison, on Edwin M. Stanton.—Galazy, ix., 826. 
See, also, Buchanan's Mr. Buchanan’s Administration, 
186, 187. 
It is proper that we should notice, here, the statement 
of Mr. Lossing—Pictoria! History, i., 146—that “ Floyd 


“ Fort Moultrie, alleging that the President, by withhold- 


see 


ernmeut.’ The latter, remembering his implied, if not 


garrison should remain at Fort Moultrie and do nothing, 
no matter what the danger might be; that the Major’s 
occupation of Fort Sumter was in violation of that 
* pledge:” that Mr. Floyd “ demanded an order for An- 
‘* derson’s return to Fort Moultrie," and insisted that, by 
withholding it, the President was violating the “ solemn 
“pledges of the Government ;” that the President re- 
membered ‘* his implied, if not actual pledges,” and uas 
inclined to fulfil them ; that he was restrained, however, 
by “‘ the warning voices of duty, law, and public opinion,’ 
which spoke to him of, respectively, “ faithfulness, im- 
* peachment, and a trial for treason,” etc.; and that, in 
consequence of his dread of a trial, as a criminal, no such 
order was then issued. 

Now Mr. Lussing, in a foot-note to this very sentence, 
refers to a document which entirely disproves every word 
of it which directly charges the President with any wrong- 
doing or any desire to commit a wrong; and, after hav- 
ing suppressed what it contained which disproved the 
charges against the President, he coolly refers to it as his 
only authority for making new charges against that offi- 
cer,on @ matter in which it flatly contradicts him/ It 
expressly denies that the President ever made a pledge, or 
attempted to make one, on the matter of the garrison in 
Charleston-harbor, with any one; and it expressly asserts 
that the parties with whom he was said to have made such 
a pledge directly and in terms disclaimed any such under- 
standing, by them, of what was said by him, when he is said 
to have made such a pledge: and yet J[r, Lossing entirely 


| disregards and cancels that portion of the document re- 


and submits this very document as his only evidence / 

But this isnot all. On page 149 of the same voluame— 
only three pages from the exposition of his infidelity to 
the truth of history to which we have just referred, Mr. 
Lossing commits an authorial hari-kari, by stating, on this 


| : : i : 
| very subject: “It is the deliberate conviction of Joseph 
“urgently demanded an order for Anderson's return to | 


‘* Holt, the loyal Secretary of War during the last seventy 


“days of Mr. Buchanan’s administration, that no such 
“‘ing it, was violating the ‘solemn pledges of the Gov- | 


“actual pledges, was inclined to give the order ; but the 


“warning voices of law, duty, and public opinion made 
“him hesitate. They spoke to his conscience and his 
“ prudence, about faithfulness. impeachment, and a trial 
“for treason; and to his patriotism, concerning the good- 


| 
| 


| 


“ pledge was given. Alt is fair to conclude that men like 
‘the ‘ Commissionerg ’ from South Carolina, and Jacob 
“Thompson, all engaged in the highest crime known, 
“namely, treason to their Government, would not be slow 
‘in the use of the more venal and common sin of making 
“false accusations, especially when such accusations 
“ might furnish some excuse for their iniquity. No rroor 
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President did not comply.* The Cabinet ad- 
journed at eight o’clock ;+ and the history of 
the events of the day closes with that subject. 

The rising sun, on the morning of Friday, the 
twenty-eighth of December, revealed still greater 
changes, within and around Charleston, than 
that, on the preceding day, had revealed to the 
astonished watch, on the decks of the Wina and 
General Clinch, when they discovered, to their 
surprise, that Fort Sumter was occupied by a 
military force. t 

THE GARRISON, in Charleston harbor, during 
the preceding day, had effectually consummated 
the withdrawal of Head-quarters and the main 
body of the force, from Fort Moultrie, by trans- 
ferring to its new position, in Fort Sumter, the 
stores and munitions of war which were in the 
former, as far as they could be thus removed ; § 
by rendering useless, as far as possible, those of 
them which were left ; | and by definitely, if not 
ostentatiously, appealing to a higher law than the 
President’s instructions for a warrant for its aban- 


donment of the one, and to a higher power than | 


that of the Republic for a competent support in 
the occupation of the other. It had quietly 
occupied, and was then seated in, Fort Sumter ; 
but it was, by no means, at that time, out of 
harm’s way—indeed, the nakedness of the insur- 


“* HAS EVER BEEN GIVEN THAT THE PRESIDENT VIOLATED HIS 
“OaTH BY MAKING 8U0H PLEDGE.”—Pictorial History, i., 
149, Note 1. 

It is not evident to us that there is the least possible dif- 
ference, in favor of Mr. Lossing, between “ the venal and 
* common sin of making false accusations,” with which 
that gentleman charges the Commissioners from South 
Carolina and Mr. Thompson, in the above extract, and 
that similar sin of which he thus proves himself to have 


been equally, if not more flagrantly, guilty—in fact, we | 


incline to the belief that, in making the charges against 
the President which we first quoted, while the evidence 
was before him of the entire innocence of that gentleman 
(to say nothing of his suppression of that evidence and 
his entire silence concerning it and his subseqgent aver- 


ment that the document in which it is fully recorded | 
affords evidence of an exactly opposite character) Mr. | 


Lossing’s chance for heaven, if the Apostle writes truly— 


Revelation, xxii., 15—is hardly as good as is that of Jacob | 


Thompson and the Secessionists of South Carolina, who 
were the Commissioners of thai State, at Washington, in 
December, 1860. 

* Buchanan's Mr. Buchanan’s Administration, 187, 188; 


Secretary Floyd to the President, December 29, 1861; Gen- | 


eral Joseph Holt to Henry Wilson, 1870—Atlantic Monthly, 
xxvi., 472; the same to Henry B. Dawson, August 24, 1872. 

t Associated Press dispatch to the New York morning 
papers, Friday, December 28, 1860—vide the World. 

+ Vide page 139, ante. 

§ Vide pages 142, 143, ante. 

I Vide pages 142, 148, ante. 

I Vide pages 147, 148, ante. 
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gents of the requisite means to assault the work, 
with even the possibility of success, and their 
want of competent military leaders, were among 
its principal safeguards, at that time, and enabled 
it, weak-handed as it was, and almost destitute 
of material, to take notice of its weaknesses and, 
gradually, to provide for their remedy, without 
being called to other and graver duties of self- 
defense. 

THE INSURGENTS, at that time, were divided 
by adverse influences and directed, in their ac- 
tion, by discordant authorities—the one portion 
influenced by and acting, if it acted at all, only 
under authority bearing the semblance of law, 
and recognizing only the superior authority of 
the legitimate governmental representatives of the 
sovereignty of the State, as seen in the Conven- 
tion of the People and in the General Assembly : 
the other portion having no other warrant for 
what it did, or attempted to do, than the in- 
ferior authority of the Governor of the State, 
exercised in open disregard of all law, legitimate 
or illegitimate, local or general. The one em- 
braced the more thoughtful and the more sub- 
| stantial, if not the more intelligent, of the Car- 
olinians: the other included not only those 


theorists whose ill-balanced minds paid no re- 
spect to consequences, but the impulsive masses 
who, as in all cities, were controlled by no prin- 


ciple but the passion of the moment, and whose 
interests, if they had any, it was supposed, 
| would be promoted by agitation and War. The 
| one, as we have said, was represented by the 
staid Convention of the People, which, with all 
| the facts before it, and all the power to do so, 
had deliberately declined to give authority to the 
Governor, or even to request him, ‘‘ to take im- 
** mediate possession of Fort Moultrie and Castle 
‘** Pinckney, and to make the ‘necessary prepara- 
‘tions for the re-capture or destruction of Fort 
‘*Sumter ;” and it respected that determination 
and committed no outrage: the other was repre- 
| sented by the impetuous Governor, who, with 
the same facts before him and with the knowl- 
edge of the adverse action of the Convention of 
the People—which, alone, was recognized, therea- 
bouts, as possessing competent authority to war- 
rant any such action, by any body—had rashly 
| issued Orders for the military occupation of both 
Fort Moultrie and Castle Pinckney and for the 
preparation of means to ensure the capture of 
Fort Sumter; and, thus, already, had inaug- 
urated a Civil War ; and it defied all law, violat- 
ed all rights, and demanded blood. The con- 
| trol of one was exercised by a Government of 
comparitive order and law: that of the other 
was a power exercised by a mob, avowedly with- 
out regularity, and unquestionably without any 
other warrant than the unauthorized Order of an 
usurper. The one aimed to secure a peaceful 
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political solution of the existing differences be- 
tween the discordant States : the other sought, in 
War, without compromise, a bloody solution of 
those differences and, through that, it is supposed, 
its own social and political advancement. Un- 
fortunately, the latter had prevailed—as the more 
violent, in such an encounter, generally pre- 
vails—and, during the preceding day, the Feder- 
al offices, within the city, and the Federal mili- 
tary posts, on Sullivan’s and Shute’s Folly-islands, 
had been seized by those who recognized the 
Governor's leadership in lawlessness and obeyed 
his Orders, and were, at the time of which we 
write, occupied, respectively, by officers who 
were subordinate to him. 

It is a notable fact, however, notwithstanding 
this unwarrantable eagerness for War, on the 
part of the dominant party, in South Carolina, 
that that State, on the morning of the twenty- 
seventh of December, was wholly unprepared 
for such an emergency, unless an undue and ill- 
directed zeal, in the greater number of her in- 
habitants, may be supposed, in itself, to have 
afforded such pre-requisites. The insurgents 
were, at that time, without the necessary supply 
of arms suitable for such duties as they had 
already undertaken to discharge: * there was 
not, then, in the entire State, enough gunpowder 
to enable them to keep up the continued fire 
of a three-gun battery for four hours; and 
of shot and and shell there was the same meagre 
proportion : + they lacked competent Engineers 


* The Federal Arsenal had not’ then been seized by the 
insurgents; and it is said that, even after that event, “‘ we 
“ were very badly supplied with small-arms,”— General P. 


7. Beauregard to Henry B. Dawson, Jane 20, 1872. How 
much more naked must they have been, at the time of 
which we write? 

t “ At the rising of the Convention, on the fifth of Jan- 
* wary, the important and almost exclusive subject which 
“engaged our attention was the occupation, by a hostile 
“force, of an almost impregnable fortress within our 
‘*harbor; and the chief difficulty with which we had to 
‘contend, arose from the extreme want of every offensive 
* preparation for the reduction of the fort or for prevent- 
“ing the entrance of reinforcements within our waters. 
“‘ The great want was the very insufficient supply of am- 
**munition and implements for guns of heavy calibre. 
* Of cannon-powder, twenty-seven thousand pounds only 
“were in possession of the State; and of this, a consider- 
“able quantity had been sent to the batteries erected to de- 
“ fend the entrances to the harbors of Georgetown and 
“ Beaufort, which left less than twenty thousand pounds 
“near this city, or not more than sufficient to have kept up 
‘* 4 FIRE FOR THREE HOURS, On the day when The Star of the 
“West approached within our bar. Of shot and shell, 
“ the supply was in the same meagre proportion, except of 
“twenty-four-pounder shot, which had been left at Fort 
“* Moultrie, when that fort was evacuated by the troops of 
“the Untted States.”—Report of the Secretary of War of 











to direct their spasmodic labors: * their troops, 
or those who were so suddenly converted into 
troops, were unused to such service; not accus- 
tomed to such exposures and hardships as they 
would be forced to encounter therein; and im- 
patient under the restraints of actual service and 
the authority of officers whom, as citizens, they 
were accustomed to regard as equals : + anc other 
States, which were equally aggrieved, and quite 
as anxious as South Carolina was to obtain relief 
from dangers which the political revolution, in 
November, had seemed to threaten, were not yet 
convinced, at the time of which we write, of the 
necessity of adopting extreme measures; patient- 
ly looked for a continuation of the peaceful rela- 
tions of the several States of the Union; and 
were not always willing that South Carolina 
should drag them into troubles which they pre- 
ferred to avoid, nor altogether unwilling that she 
should be subjected to a just penalty for her 
rashness and.her arrogance. ¢ 

South Carolina to Governor Pickens, March 25, 1861. 

This statement describes the nakedness of the insur- 
gents after they had seized the Federal Arsenal, at 
Charleston; how much more naked were they, at the time 
referred to in the text, two days before that work, with its 
contents, was seized by the Carolinians? 

* This statement is sustained by the anxiety, on this 
subject, which Governor Pickens displayed, even as lately 
as the ninth of January, 1861, when he ordered Colonels 
Gwynn, White, and Trapier to “‘ come together, immedi- 


| * ately, and consider and report the most favorable plan for 


“ operating upon Fort Sumter "—General Order, January 
9, 1861—and we have unquestionable authority for saying 
that so injudiciously had the labor of the insurgents, on 
the new works, been directed, that, even as lately as the 
beginning of March, 1861—when the command of the State 
troops was necessarily vested in General Beauregard— 
“the Confederate ” (State ?*) “‘ works were in a very in- 
** complete state, badly pianned, and indifferently located 
“and armed. A great deal of labor, however, had been 
“ bestowed on them by the troops, who labored zealously 
‘and actively on them—there were, I think, but few, if 
“‘ any, negroes then employed on them.”—General P. 7. 
Beauregard to Henry B. Dawson, June 20, 1872, 

t Dispatch in the New York World, No. 176, Monday, 
January 7, 1861. 

See, also, Resolution 8, of the series transmitted to the 
Convention, by the Governor and Council, for its consid- 
eration and adoption, on the thirty-first of December, 1860, 
providing that ‘‘ the volunteers now in possession of tke 
** forts in this State ’ should be relieved “as soon asa 
‘* sufficient number of Companies shall be enlisted, officer- 
‘ed, and properly drilled.”—Journal of the Convention, 
Secret Session, 149. 

+t This fact is so well known to every careful student of 
the history of that period that it seems to be unnecessary 
to present special authorities to sustain our statement of 


* Thus written, although the Confederate Government, 
at that time, was not vested with any propertyjtherein. 
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Tae FEDERAL. AUTHORITIES, at Washington, | effect, however; and the rudeness of the Secre. 


also, were not without discord, at the time of 
which we write. The events of the past two 
days, as far as the information of them had been 
made public, had created great anxiety, there- 
abouts, among both those who sympathized with 
the insurgents and those who did not; and the 
President, not previously informed of the inca- 
pacity of Fort Moultrie for a successful defence 
and supposing the garrison to have been perfect- 
ly secure, therein,* was astonished that a necessi- 
ty to abandon that work had been supposed to 
exist and quite inclined to order the garrison to 
re-occupy it.t He had issued no Order to that 


it. We content ourself, therefore, with a single specimen 


of the language employed by others than Carolinians, to | 


express their views of South Carolina’s rashness: 

“ We have never had a doubt that it was the deliberate 
“‘ purpose of South Carolina, by some rash, illegal steps, 
** to involve all her sister Southern States in the calamity 
“of Civil War. She is not content to be allowed to go 
* out of the Union peacefully. He object is to drag other 
** States with her and involve them all ina common and 
“‘ terrible conflict with the General Government. Her self- 
** conceit and her selfishness know no bounds. 
“ Virginia become ‘ hitched on,’ a miserable dependant, to 
“her tail? We shall see.”—Richmond (Va.] Whig and 
Public Advertiser, Vol. xxxviii., No. 1., Tuesday, January 
1, 1861. 

‘It will be seen from our telegraphic dispatches that 
“War has actually commenced at Charleston, so far, at 
** least, as the authorities and citizens of South Carolina 
**are concerned. The forbearance of Major Anderson, 
‘‘ ander the circumstances, is, in the highest degree, com- 
“‘mendable. But it is the deliberate and long-cherished 
* policy of South Carolina to involve, by her rash and sel- 
* fish action, the whole South in a War of her own mak- 
“ing! 


** of South Carolina is about two hundred and fifty thous- 


*“and—or about four times the population of the city of | 
“ Richmond. And yet that little handful of mad-caps will | 
“ inevitably plunge into a prolonged and desperate fight, | 


“ thirty-odd millions of people! ’—Zdid, Friday, January 
11, 1861. 

* Buchanan’s Mr. Buchanan's Administration, 180, 
181. 

+ “ When I learned that Major Anderson had left Fort 
* Moultrie and proceeded to Fort Sumter, my jirst prompt- 
“ ings were to command him to return to his former posi- 
“ tion, and there to await the contingencies presented in 


“ his Instructions.”—President Buchanan’s reply to the | 


Commissioners, December 31, 1860. 

* * 
“information from Major Anderson himself. After its 
« receipt, should he be convinced, upon full examination, 
“that the Major, on a falre alarm, had violated his in- 
* structions, he might then think seriously of restoring, 
“ for the present, the former status quo of the forts. 
* This, however, was soon after known to be impossible, 


But will | 


‘‘the President determined to await official | 


tary of War, at the meeting of the Cabinet, on 
| the preceding evening, to which reference has 
been made, may have inclined him to withhold 
| it, for the present. It is true, the President car- 
nestly desired to do nothing which would, unne- 
cessarily, irritate those who were in insurrection, 
and thus render more difficult the reconciliation 
which he, in common with so many thoughtful 
men, th? country over, so anxiously desired; 
but it is qnite as true that he, also, desired, with 
equal earnestness, to discharge the duties which 
devolved on him, day by day, in that eventful 
| period, to the full extent of the authority which 
| the Constitution had vested in him and of the 
means which had been provided for that purpose, 
by the Congress of the United States. He had 
| evidently determined, therefore, to do nothing 
which should interfere with the garrison until he 
should be iaformed of the necessity which exist- 
ed for such an interference ;* and, at the time of 
which we write, it was entirely undisturbed by 
the Commander-in-Chief, very much to the dis- 
gust of all who were in sympathy with the Caro- 
linians.+ 
During the afternoon of that day—Friday, the 
twenty-eighth of December—the President re- 
ceived, unofficially, in their private capacity, as 
| citizens, the three gentlemen whom South Caro- 
lina had sent to Washington, as her Commission- 
ers, to treat with the Federal authorities concern- 
ing the relations existing between that State and 
the United States.¢ These gentlemen were, evi- 
dently, very much excited by the intelligence 
which they had received, on the preceding day— 
some portion of which was yet unknown, alike, 
to the President and the public, to the north- 





In our judgment, it is a shame and an ontrage that | 
“ @ single State should thus precipitate the whole country | 
‘into War and bloodshed. The whole white population | 


| ‘*in consequence of the violent conduct of South Caroll- 
| ‘na, in seizing all the other forts and public property in 
“the harbor and city of Charleston.”—Buchanan’s Mr. 
Buchanan's Administration, 181. 
“Had they ”’ [the Carolinian Commissioners] “ sim- 

“ ply requested that Major Anderson might be restored to 
“ his former position at Fort Moultrie, upon a guarantee, 
** from the State, that neither it nor the other forts or pub- 

“lic property should be molested; this, at the moment, 
“ might have been worthy of serious consideration. But, to 
** abandon all these forts to South Carolina, on the demand 
“of Commissioners claiming to represent her as an inde- 
“pendent State, would have been a recognition, on the 
‘part of the Executive, of her right to eecede from the 
“Union. This was not to be thought of, for a moment.” 
—Ibid, 18%. 
* Buchanan's Mr. Buchanan’s Administration, 181, 
| qucted in Note t, Column 1, Page 160, ante. 

t Ibid, 184, 

t The Second Letter of the Commissioners to the Presi- 
dent, January 1, 1861; Buchanan’s Mr. Buchanan's Ad- 
ministration, 181. 
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ward of Charleston *—and 
state their grievances arising from the military 
occupation of Fort Sumter, and to declare that, 
for those grievances, they must obtain redress 
preliminary to entering upon the negotiation 
with which they had been intrusted ; that they 


ment of the existing differences, until the move 
ment of Major Anderson should be explained ; 
and that the immediate withdrawal of the gar- 
rison, not only from Fort Sumter, but from the 
harbor of Chaileston, was a sine qua non to any 
negotiation whatever. The President patiently 
listened to the novel and insolent demancs of 
his visitors; quietly tuld them that it was to the 
Congress of the United States, end not to their 
President, they must address their appeal; and 
politely offered 10 communicate to that body, as 
the only competent authority to take action on 
it, any communication which they should send 
to him for that particular purpose. + 

During the sume afternoon, { but subsequent to 
the visit of the three gentlemen whom South 
Carolina -had sent as her Commissioners, tuo 
whom reference has just been made, intelligence 
seems to have reached Washington concerning 
the occupation of Castle Pinckney and Fort 


preceding afternoon and evening; § and the 
President appears to have hesitated no longer, on 
the receipt of that information, in the determina 
tion that the garrison, 
should be supported ut all hazards. | 


* Vide Note §, post. 

+ For a description of this notable interview,see Buchan- 
an’s Mr. Buchanan’s Administration, 181-'82 

See, also, the Second Letter of the Commissioners to the 
Presidem!, January 1, 1861, and Mr. Buchanan's reply to 
General Scott, Oc: ober 28, 1862. 


t Dispatch to the Vew York World, published Decem- 


ber 29, 1860. 

§ Itis said that, notwithstanding the Commissioners of 
South Carolina were informed of he occupation of the 
forts as early as eleven o’clock on the preceding evening 
[Thursday, December 27) the operators in the telegraph- 
offices were forbidden to transmit the intelligence for the 
Federal authorities or the Northern Press, until afler the 


Commissioners should have waited on the President, on | 
the afternoon of the twe.ty-cighth, lest the latter should be | 


affected by the report and respond unfavorably to the Com- 
missioners’ Address and demands, It was not until after- 
noor,on the twenty-eighth of December, therefore, that the 
important intelligence of the seizure of the forts was al- 
lowed to be sent, northward, over the wires, except for the 
information of those who especially represented the 
insurgents.—Special Despatch to The New York World, 
Volume I., No. 110—Saturday, December 29, 1860. 

| President Buchanan’s reply to the South Carolina 
Commissioners, December 31, 1800; Buchanan’s Mr. Bu- 
chanan's Administration, 1838, 
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they proceeded to | 


| uents, in the latter city, by telegraph. 
Moultrie, by the insurgent Carolinians, on the 
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Immediately after their informal reception by 


| the President, to which reference has been made 
| —Friday, the twenty-eighth of December—the 


three Commissioners addressed a written com- 
munication to that gentleman, embracing, among 


DS 


| other matters, the same remarkable demand for 
could not make any proposition for the adjust- 


the withdrawal of the garrison from the harbor 
of Charleston, which they had previously 
made; * and, on the next day, agreeably to the 
President’s request, made six days before, the 
Secretary of War resigned his office and was suc- 
ceccled, ad interim, by Postmaster-general Holt. +t 

Although the President had not yet replied 
to the letter which the Commissioners had sent 
to him, immediately after their informal inter- 
view with him, on the preceding Friday, either 
through the retiring Sccretary of War or some 
other hidden channel, the latter evidently ob- 
tained information of what would undoubted- 
ly be its character as well as concerning the 


;new policy which, since the insurgents had 


seized the public property in Charleston and its 
vicinity, the President had established and 
determined to execute; and, on Saturday, the 
twenty-ninth of December, they promptly com- 
municated that informat.on to their constit- 
The 
insurgents had learned that the occupation of 
Fort Sumter and the dismantling of Fort 
Moultrie were wholly the acts of the local com- 


| mander of the post, and that they were done 
in Charleston harbor, | 


without the knowledge of the President ;{ and 
they had also been informed of the disposition 


| of the latter, while that officer was yet unin- 


firmed concerning the aggressions of the in- 
surgents, to order the garrison to re-occupy its 


* This important letter may be found, with its enclos- 
ures, in the Executive Document, House of Representa- 
tives, Thirty-sixth Congress, Second Session, No. -6, pages 
5-7; and, without its enclosures, in the Appendix of the 


Journal of the Convention of the People of South Caroli- 


nd, 354; in the Rebellion Record, i., Documents, 11, 12; * 
and in larpers’ Pictorial History of the War, i., 80. 

In his reference to this letter, in his autobiographical 
volume, Mr. Buchanan's Administration, page 182, Mr. 
Buchanan mentions it as “ of the next day ” after the Com- 
missioners’ in erview with him, which would make it “ of’ 
December 29th, instead of “ December 28ih;” but, al- 
though it may have been received by him on “ the next 
“day,” it was evidently ‘‘of” the sume day as the 
interview, as he, himself, says it was, in his reply to Gen- 
eral Scott, October 28, 1861 


t Buchanan’s Mr. Buchanan’s Administration, 188; The 
Rebellion Record, i., Decuments, 10. 


+ Charleston Courier, December 28—Supplement Va. 


* Mr. Moore erroneously dates this letter ‘‘ December 
“29;” and, equally in error, he dates the President’s reply 
to it, “* December 80,’ instead of ‘* December 381,” 
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abandoned quarters:* the intense excitement 
which the movement of the garrison had | 
produced, on the preceding Thursday morn- | 
ing,t therefore, had wholly subsided; and, 
until the dispatches from the Commissioners | 
again aroused the populace, every one awaited | 
the adjustment of the differences, at Washing- | 
ton, which was confidently looked for ; and the 
most perfect quiet prevailed.{ The intelligence | 
of the President’s evidently resolute determina- | 
tion to confirm the occupation of Fort Suniter, | 
was, therefore, wholly unexpected; and, at nine 
o'clock in the evening, when it reached Charles- 
ton, the deepest indignation prevailed among | 
those who received it. At ten o’clock, the | 
Mercury issued an Extra, announcing the stern | 
fact that “the Government does not consider | 
“itself under any obligation to withdraw the | 
“troops from Charleston-harbor,” and declar- | 
ing that “no hope now remains of any adjust- | 
“ment of difficulties.” Soon after, a new 
edition was issued, with a postscript contain- 
ing a dispatch, received, in cypher, from Mr. 
Adams, one of the Commissioners, in these 
words: “Guard the entrance to the harbor. | 
“Hasten preparations for War;” and, from | 
one extreme of the city to the other, a most 
intense excitement prevailed.§ On the follow- 


ing morning (Sunday, December 30,| the excite- 
ment continued—even the staid Convention of 
the People so far yielded to its force as to meet | 
and consider the urgent question of the morn- | 


ing, without, however, doing anything beside 


“and defence should not be relaxed,” confirm- 
ing the nomination of the Executive Council 
of the State, and discussing and postponing 
action on propositions to enlist two Regiments 
into the service of the State and to destroy the 


beacons, extinguish the lights, and remove the | 


buoys which had been placed at the entrance 
of the harbor and within it, for the guidance of 
mariners desiring to enter the port of Charles- 
ton. As may be reasonably supposed, how- 
ever, the ultra-revolutionists, headed by the Gov- 


ernor of the State, found fresh warrant, in these | 


dispatches, for their unauthorized acts of ag- 


gression; and, during the day, without even | 


seeking the authority of the Convention, which, 
hitherto, had been considered necessary, schemes 


* That fact had been telegraphed, in detail, to every 
leading newspaper in the Union, as will be seen by an ex- 
amination of the files of any of them. 

t Vide pages 189, 110, ante, 

+ Correspondence of the Wew York World, Charleston, 
December 31, 1860, in the World of January 4, 1861. 

$ Ibid. 

i Journal of the Convention, 142-146. 
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were formed for an assault on Fort Sumter; the 
Federal Arsenal was seized; breastworks were 
ordered to be built on Morris’-island; and, in 
other ways, the most strenuous efforts were 
made to arouse the masses and to push the State 
into open and bitter conflict with the United 
States.* 

During the morning of the same day, Gener- 
al Scott, asked the President, by note, for spec- 
ial authority to send, ‘‘ without reference to the 
‘* War Department, and otherwise as secretly as 


| ** possible, two hundred and fifty recruits from 


‘*New York harbor, to reinforce Fort Sumter, 
‘together with some extra muskets or rifles, 
‘‘ammanition, and subsistence-stores, expressing 
‘a hope, at the same time, that a sloop-of-war 
‘tand a cutter might be ordered for the same 
‘** purpose, as early as to-morrow morning ”— 
Monday, the thirty-first of December.t The 
President received the General's request, and, as 
he had already determined to strengthen and 
re-victual the garrison, he then determined, also, 
to do so without further delay ; but he adhered 
to his well-settled conviction that disciplined 
Regulars would be more effective, for that 
purpose, than raw recruits; and that a swift 
and powerful war steamer would be better adapt- 


| ed, as a transport, than the smaller and weaker 


vessels on which he must depend, if the rein- 
forcement should be sent from New York ; and, 
on the following day, {[ Monday, December 31] 
instead of ordering the dispatch of the recruits 


| and the sloop and cutter which General Scott had 
resolving “ that it was the sense of the Conven- | 
“tion that the vigor of military preparation | 


asked for, Orders were issued to the Secretaries of 
War and the Navy, to send the Brooklyn, com- 
manded by Captain Farragut, with three hundred 
Regulars and a supply of provisions and muni- 


| tions of war, for that purpose. t 


As we have already stated, that powerful ves- 
sel had been held in Hampton Roads, for some 
weeks past, in constant readiness to depart for 
Charleston, at ‘‘ the first moment of danger” to 
the garrison of that post: § and, during the day 
of which we write , Monday, December 31, 1860; 
the appropriate General Orders to the respective 
officers, military and naval, were duly issued by 
the respective Secretaries, and sent to General 


* Correspondence of the New York World, Charleston, 
December 81, 1860, in the World of January 4, 1861. 

See, also, page 169, post. 

t Buchanan's Mr. Buchanan's Administration, 188, 189; 
General Scott to the Wational Intelligencer, October 21, 
1862. 

+ President Buchanan to Secretary Thompson, January 
9, 1861; Secretary Holt to the Wational Intelligencer, 
March 5, 1861; Mr. Buchanan’s reply to General Scott, Oc- 


| tober 28, 1862; Buchanan’s Mr. Buchanan’s Administra- 
| tion, 189. 


§ Vide page 43, ante. 
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Scott.* For some unexplained reason, however 
—suggested, itis intimated, by ‘‘an individual 


‘* believed to possess much knowledge and prac- | 


“tical experience in naval affairs +”—after the 
General had thus received the necessary Orders 
for the prompt and efficient reinforcement of the 
garrison, in Fort Sumter, to which we have re- 
ferred—the execution of which, however, was 
subsequently postponed, for two or three days, 
for reasons which were equally satisfactory to 


the President, to the Cabinet, and to General | 


Scott t—the latter urged the former to coun- 


termand those General Orders and to substitute | ed ; and instructing the Secretaries, respectively, 


others, authorizing the employment of a mer- 


cantile steamer, in New York, instead of the | 
Brooklyn, then ready to go to sea from Hamp- | 
and he also urged, for reasons | 
which originated with himself, the dispatch of | 


ton Roads; 


two hundred and fifty of the recruits who were 


in the Depot, at New York, as a reinforcement | 


for the garrison, instead of the three hundred 
disciplined Regulars who had been so long 
held in constant readiness, for that particular 
purpose, in Fortress Monroe. The President 
sturdily insisted on the execution of his own 
ideas, as those ideas were presented in the Gener- 
al Orders already issued and, at that moment, in 
General Scott’s ‘‘own pocket ;” 


* Buchanan’s Mr. Buchanan's Administration, 189; 
Mr. Buchanan’s reply to General Scott, October 28, 1862. 

+ Buchanan’s Mr. Buchanan’s Administration, 190; 
Mr. Buchanan's reply to General Scott. October 28, 1862 

+“ At the interview with President Buchanan, on the 
‘evening of the thirty-first of December, the General 
‘* seemed, cordially, to approve the matured plan of send- 
‘ting reinforcements by the Brooklyn. * * * At this 
“interview, the President informed him he had sent a 
‘letter bat a few hours before to the South Carolina Com- 
“ missioners, in answer to a communication from them; 
“and this letter would doubtless speedily terminate their 
“ mission—that, although he had refused to recognize 
“them, in their official character, yet it might be consid- 
‘ered improper to transmit the Orders, then in his posses- 
“sion, to the Brooklyn, until they had an opportunity of 
“making a reply; and that the delay for this purpose 
“could not, in his opinion, exceed forty-eight hours. In 
* this suggestion, the General prompily concurred, observ- 
“ ing that it was gentlemanly and proper. He, therefore, 
“retained the Orders to await the reply.”,—Buchanan’s 
Mr. Buchanan's Administration, 190. 

This postponement was subsequently considered in a 
Cabinet meeting, on the same evening, and approved, 
without dissent from. any of 
Thompson to President Buchanan, January 8, 1861, and 
the President's Reply, January 9, 1851. 


See, also, Mr. Holt’s letter to the Vational Intelligencer, 


in reply to Mr. Thompson’s Address to the People of Mis- 
sissippi, March 5, 1861; Mr. Holt’s letter to the National 
Intelligencer, in reply to Mr. Thompson's rejoinder, March 
25, 1861; and General Scott’s letter to the same paper, Oc- 
tober 21, 1962. 
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meeting of the Cabinet was called to give effect 
to that determination and, at the same time, to 
keep faith, on that subjeet, with a member of 
that body, who had secured a promise from the 
| President on the subject; * but the General so 


| strenuously insisted on the proposed changes, on 


the ground that they involved ‘a question of 
‘‘of military strategy,” that, at length, ‘* with 
‘* great reluctance, and solely in deference to the 
‘** opinion of the commanding General, the Pres- 
‘ident yielded to that unfortunate change ”— 
countermanding the General Orders already issu- 





| “ to Fort Sumter. 


and a special | 


its members.—Secretary | 


to issue others in accordance with the General's 
proposition. + 

It is to be regretted that this change was made 
in tke President's Orders, notwithstanding it was 
the venerable and distinguished General-in-chief 
of the Army who thus professionally induced the 
President to yield the well-settled and sensible 


| conclusions of his own unaided investigation of 


* “On Monday evening, 31st December, 1860, I suspended 
‘* the Orders which had been issued by the War and Navy 
‘* Departments to send the Brooklyn, with reinforcements 
Of this, I informed you, on the same 

“evening. I stated to you my reason for this suspension, 

‘*which you knew, from its nature, would be speedily 

“removed. Jn consequence of your request, however, 

““T promised that these Orders should not be renewed 

‘«¢ without being previously considered and decided in 

“¢Cabinet.’ This promise was faithfully observed, on 

“my part. In order to carry it into effect, I called a 

* epecial Cabinet meeting, on Wednesday, 2d January, 

** 1861, in which the question of sending reinforcements to 

‘** Fort Sumter was amply discussed, both by yourself 

“and others. The decided majority of opinions was 

“ against you. At this moment, the answer of the South 

“Carolina * Commissioners,’ to my communication to 
| * them of 8lst December was received and read. It pro- 

*“ duced much indignation among the members of the Cab- 

‘inet. After a brief conversation, I employed the follow- 
| ing language: ‘It is now all over, and reinforcements 

**¢must be sent.’ Judge Black said, at the moment of 

‘* my decision, that, after this letter, the Cabinet would be 

‘‘ananimous; and I heard no dissenting voice. Indeed, 

“the spirit and tone of the letter left no doubt on my 

‘mind that Fort Sumter would be immediately attacked; 

“and, hence, the necessity of sending reinforcements 

“there, without delay.”"—President Buchanan to Jacob 
| Thompson, January 9, 1861. 

See, also, Secretary Holt’s letter to the National Intelili- 
gencer, March 5, 1861, which letter, we know, was submit- 
ted to Mr. Buchanan, by its author, before it was trans- 
mitted to the Jntelligencer, and was fully approved by 
| him. 

We have, also, abundant other evidence on this subject, 
generally and in detail, kindly supplied to us, in verified 
form, by General Holt, himself. 

t Buchanan's Mr. Buchanan's Administration, 190; 
Mr. Buchanan’s letter to the National Intelligencer, Octo- 
| ber 28, 1862. 
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the subject ; and history, faithfully written, will | 


bear testimony, to all time, that, in this instance, | 
at least, great military abilities were not all that | 
were required for the proper determination of ‘‘ a 
** question of military strategy.” Had the Brook- 
lyn, commanded by Captain Farragut, been dis- 
patched from Hampton Roads, on Monday, | 
the thirty-first of December, as the President | 
originally desired and ordered—or even on Wed- | 
nesday, the second of January, when he last | 
ordered it—not only would her own capability | 
for either offensive or defensive service ensured a | 
safe and successful passage to Fort Sumter and 
an effective re-inforcement of the garrison with | 
experienced troops; but she would have found 
the Carolinians entirely unprepared to offer any re- 
sistance whatever,* and enabled Major Anderson, 
with his increased force and with her as an aux- 
iliary-—had he been inclined to do so—to have | 
adopted, immediately, an aggressive policy ; to 
have driven the insurgents from both Sullivan’s | 
and Morris's-islands ; to have reoccupied the two 
works of which the United States had been dis- 
possessed ; and, very probably, to have crushed | 
the insurrection, while it was yet in embryo. 
But, as we have said, the venerable soldier eith- 
er had other purposes or was the victim of ill- 
founded suspicions or unworthy information ; 


and he urged the President, fur what he said 
were purely military reasons, to countermand the 
General Orders, already issued, on which depend- 
ed, so largely, the welfare, if not the perpetuity, 


of the Republic. That gentleman, although he 
was a civilian and unacquainted with the intri- 
cacies of military science, was prompted by his 
own unaided common sense tu adhere to his 
own well-considered policy of speed, power, 
and efficiency, in the proposed undertaking ; and 
as we have said, he reluctantly yielded to the 


* Since this paragraph was written, we have conversed 
on the subjeci of it with a weil-known member of the 
Charleston Bar, who was an active participant in the 
events of that period, and, both theu and now, associated 
with those whose means of knowing the exact truth were 
unsurpassed even by Governor Pickens himself; and we 
have his entire approval of what we have stated in the 
text—indeed, he said, emphatically, there war, THEN, 
‘* nothing. whatever,” to even show an opposition to the 
entrance of the Brooklyn, or of any other vessel, into the 
harbor, or to her passage to the city, as stated in the text. 

Our readers will perceive the great importance of this 
information; and if any shall desire additional informa- 
tion on this subject they may find it, officialiy recorded, in | 
the Report of the Carolinian Secretary of War to Govern- | 
or Pickens, dated March 25, 1861, on the condition of the | 
defences of the State, op the date of *‘the rising of the 
*“‘ Convention” of the People, on the fifth of January pre- 
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persuasions of the General; countermanded the 
General Orders whicb, under his instructions and 
in his name, the Secretaries had issued ; and au- 
thorized the employment of a portion of the 
reciuits then in the Depot, in New York, and 
the mercantile steamer Star of the West—-changes 
which necessarily occupied several days and, as 
we shall see, hereafter, were productive of the 
most disastrous results to the expedition, to the 
country, and to mankind, 

While the Executive of the United States was 
thus anxiously endeavoring, with the limited 


|means under his control, to sustain the little 


garrison which was then the subject of so much 
angry discussion, the Congress of the United 
States—in whom, alone, reposed the constitution- 
al authority to provide the means for raising an 
increased military force, as well as that for em- 
ploying it *—deliberately refused to pass any Act 
or Resolution which would serve either to pre- 
serve the peace, by peaceful measures, or to enable 
the President, with un increased military force, to 


| preserve it, in case of an attack on the various 


military posts, throughout the South, by the clis- 
affected, in that portion of the Republic.+ In- 
* The Act of February 28, 1795—Statutes at Large, i., 
424—does not authorize the President to employ the Mili- 
tia of the several States in any other case than to suppress 
insurrections against State Governments, as such—the 
fathers of the Republic cautiously guarded the rights of 
the several States, as such, against what was too well 
known, to them, to be the tendency of power to seek a 
concentration of it, in the general officers—and ‘‘ Congress 
* positively refused to pass a law conferring on the Presi- 
“dent” any such authority, until the twenty-ninth of 
July, following, when Mr. Lincoln received it.—Statutes 
at Large xii., 281. 

t On the eighth of January, 1861, the Congress was offic- 
ially informed, by Message, of the condition of affairs— 
Executive Document, No. 26, House of Representatives, 
Thirty-siath Congress, Second Session—and it was sent to 
a Special Committee of five members, of which Mr. Howard 
of Michigan was Chairman. On the thirtieth of January, 
1861, that Committee, through Mr. John H. Reynolds, 
reported a Bill—House Bill, No. 698—enabling the Presi- 
dent to call forth the Militia or to accept the services of 
Volunteers, for the purpose of protecting the forts, mag- 
azines, arsenals, and other property of the United States, 
and “to recover possession’ of such of them as “ has 
‘* been or may, hereafter, be unlawfully seized or taken 
**possession of, by any combination of persons what- 
“ever.” But, as it has been said, ‘Congress was not, 
**then, prepared to assume such a responsibility;” and 
Mr. Reynolds, in order to save a direct refusal, moved the 
recommittal of his Bill, and, thus, the proposed measure 
was strangled at its birth. 

Nineteen days after uhis defeat—on the eighteenth of 
| February—the Military Committee of the House, through 


ceding—four days before the repulse of the Star of the | Mr. Stanton, its Chairman, reported another Bill—House 
West, and two days after the Brooklyn would have Bill, No. 1008—merely extending the authority of the 
rexche 1 Charleston. | President, ancer the Act of 1795, to employ the Militia of 
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deed, neither of the two great political parties, 
as those parties were then represented in the 
Congress, seemed to care anything about the mat- 
ter; and, while the aggregate body steadily 
refused to enable the Presideat, by increased 
military power, to repel force with force, the 
representatives of the dominant party deliberate- 
ly coquetted with those of the disaffected 
Southerners and, thereby, defeated two proposi- 
tions, made by Mr. Crittenden, at different times, 
each of which not only promised to secure such 
a reconciliation, by peaceful means, as was so 
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But, if the Congress was inactive, the Carolin- 
ians were not so—the one party, among them, 
steadily resisting the rising tide of disaffection 
which, in the end, was to overwhelm it; the 
other quite as steadily pushing its revolution- 


| ary theories into stern and relentless practise. 


The Convention of the People, hitherto regard- 


| ea as that representative body which possessed 


anxiously desired, but which seemed, almost, to | 


ensure it.* 


the States and “‘such Volunteers as may offer their servic- | 


” 


‘tes’? for that purpose, in suppressing ‘‘ insurrections 
‘against the authority of the United States;"’ but all 
hostile action, on the part of the Federal authorities, for 
the recovery of the forts and arsenals which had been al- 
ready seized, was carefully guarded against. Even this 
tame affair was too strong for the House—the Republicans 
leading in the procrastination—and, on the twenty-sixth 
of February, on motion of Mr. Corwin of Ohio and oppos- 
ed by Mr. Stanton, by a vote of 100 to 74, the further con- 
sideration of the Bill was postponed and the measure de- 
feated.—Congressional Globe, 1232. 

* The Committee of Thirteen consisted of five Republi- 
cans, five members from slaveholding States, and three 
Northern Democrats. On the twenty-second of Decem- 
ber, Mr. Crittenden submitted to this Committee a Joint 


Resolution providing for the amendment of the Constitu- | 


tion of the United States—the, so-called, ‘* Crittenden 
‘* Compromise ’—and it was confidently believed that that 
measure would preserve the peace and restore the harmo- 
ny of the Republic. The jive Republican members of the 


Committee, however, united with Meeers. Jefferson Davis | 


and Robert Toombs,* in opposing it; and, on their united 
votes, the measure was defeated. 
Nothwithstanding it was very evident that the requisite 


two-third vote of Congress, for the inauguration of an | 


attempt to amend the Constituticn, could not be obtained, 
Mr. Crittenden, on the third of January, 1861, submitted 


a Joint Resolution for the submission of his proposition to | 


avote of the several States—Senate Documents, No. 54— 
and it will be remembered how earnestly the Congress was 
appealed to, by Memorials, to approve it. 


|so rashly inaugurated.* 


| **a@ Southern Confederacy,’ 


But, after three | 


different postponements—effected by the united votes of 


all the Republican and a portion of the Southern Senators 
—on the sixteenth of January, on motion of Mr, Clark of 
New Hampshire end with the votes of all the Republicans 
who were present—the leading Secessionists declining to 


v —it w ‘ re iv | ; ee 
ote, at all—it was so amended, by a vote of twenty five to | on that subject, ‘‘and bringing on a state of War;” and 


twenty-three, as to destroy its character—Congressional 
Globe, 1860—'61, 409—and, finally, on the second of March, 
it was defeated.— Congressional Globe, 1860-'61, 1405. 


* It is proper to say that Messrs. Davis and Toombs 
“expressed their readiness to accept the proposition of 
“Mr. Crittenden, as a final settlement of the controversy, 
“if tendered and sustained by the kepublican members” 
—Congressional Globe, 1860-61, 1391; the same, Appen- | 


dix, 41—but the latter declined to do so. 


the highest authority—second in dignity only to 
that possessed by the sovereign power, the Peo- 
ple, itself—had met, day by day, and sturdily 
refused to approve the aggressious which the 
Governor, without the least warrant in law, had 
It was, evidently, the 


* On the twenty-eighth of Decemker—the day after it 
had so emphatically laid on the table every proposition 
which was made to authorize the Governor to seize Castle 
Pinckney and Fort Moultrie, to take military possession 
of Sullivan's and other islands, and to employ force to 
prevent reinforcements from being thrown into Fort Sum- 
ter—in Secret Session of the Convention. Judge Magrath 
offered two Resolutions--the first declaring the transfer of 
the garrison from Fort Moultrie to Fort Sumter, pending 
the negotiations, at Washington, to have been “ an act of 
* hostility: ’’ the second *‘approving the conduct of the 
‘*Governor, in taking immediate possession of Castle 
** Pinckney and Fort Moultrie and in holdiig these places, 
‘henceforth, in the name of the State;’’ at the same 
time, ‘‘requesting ” the Commissioners, at Washington, 
“to present to the President of the United States the ne- 
‘*cessity for the immediate withdrawal of the troops of 
‘* the United States, at Fort Sumter, and the possession of 
‘* that Fort, by this State, as necessary for the peace of the 
** State and the protection of property within its limits,” 
Mr. Keitt and Mr. Wardlaw severally offered amendments 
to those Resolutions; but, by a vote of one hundred and 
eleven to forty, both the Resolutions, themselves, and the 


| two Amendments were promptly laid on the table.—(Jour- 


nal of the Convention—Secret Session—pages 12°-1°5.) On 
the same day, while it was yet in Secret Session, the Con- 
vention also sent to the table a proposition “‘ recommend- 
“ing and providing for a Convention of the Slaveholding 
** States of the United States, to form the Constitution of 
’ which Mr. Memminger had 
proposed.—(7did, 125, 126 ) 

On the following day, (Saturday, December 29.) the 
Governor sent a Message to the Convention, informing 
that body that he had seized Castle Pinckney and Fort 
Moultrie and then held those works; that he considered 
‘the evacuation of Fort Moultrie, under all the circum- 
‘** stances, a direct violation of a distinct understanding,” 


| that he “thought it due to the safety of the State that h 


“should take the steps he had taken.” The Convention, 


| consistently and promptly, laid this Message on the tabie, 


without further notice—(Journal of the Convention--Se- 
cret Session—pages 128, 129); and a motion, made by Mr. 
De Treville, to ‘‘authorize and request” the Governor to 
enlist two Regiments, each consisting of six hundred and 
forty privates, for the term of six months, promptly met 


| the same fate, on the motion ot Mr. Harllee.—(Zdid, 130, 
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purpose of that body, as long as a hope remained 
that a peaceful adjustment of the existing differ- 
ences might be secured, to avoid every thing, 
both sentiment and action, which might, possi- 
bly, be considered as hostile to the United 
States; and not until that hope was dispelled, 
did it seem to adopt, very unwillingly, a very 
slightly different policy.* 


181).—During the same day Mr. Rhett proposed, again, 
the adoption of an Ordinance “‘ recommending and provid- | 
“‘ing for a Convention of the slaveholding States of the | 
“* United States, to form the Constitution of a Southern | 
“ Confederacy ;’’ but, by a vote of seventy-six to fifty-five, | 
it was promptly laid on the table.—(Jdid, 138, 184).—Imme- 

diately afterwards, Mr. Gregg offered an amendment toa 

pending Resolution which proposed the formation of a 

Provisicnal Confederacy, providing that “the President | 
‘* of the Convention be instructed to transmit to the Con- | 
“* ventions of the People that may be assembled in other | 
“‘slaveholding States, copies of our Ordinance of Seces- | 
“sion, with a respectful invitation to join in the formation | 
“‘of a [permanent] Southern Confederacy;’’ but that | 
proposition, like all others of that character which had 


The General Assembly of the State—that body 
which, ordinarily, represented the sovereign 
power, in all that related to the common weal 
—as we have said, had adjourned for the Christ- 
mas holidays, as its custom was; and not until 
the evening of the third of January, 1861, had 





probably, influencing some of the membere—the conserva- 
tive influence which, hitherto, had controlled the Conven- 
tion continued to flag ; and the Governor was ‘‘ authorized 
* and requested ’ to enlist one Regiment of six hundred 
and forty privates, for twelve months; and he was also 
* authorized, whenever the public interest may, in his 
** opinion, require it,” to enlist a second Regiment, fora 
similar term. The Governor was, also, “authorized te 
‘‘appoint three or more Engineers, and to organize a 
*¢ Corps, as soon as the same can be done; ” and, “as soon 
‘as a sufficient number of Companies should be enlisted, 


| ‘* officered, and properly drilled, they [were to) be employ- 


preceded it, ‘‘ was ordered to le on the table.” —(7bid, | 
185).—The Convention was, evidently, not unwilling to | 
assist in the formation of a provisional confederation of | 


the disaffected Commonwealths of the South, for their | 
mutual support, in their struggle to secure a redress of 


their common grievances; but it would not even entertain | 


a suggestion that that Confederacy should be made per- 
manent. Therefore, it laid Mr. Gregg's proposed amend- 
ment on the table; and no authority whatever had been 
given by the Convention, at the time of which we write, 
for any action tending to the formation of a permanent 
Southern Confederacy. 


the influence of the adverse advices from the three Com- 
missioners who had been sent to Washington—in Secret 
Session, it declared, as “ the sense of the Convention, that 
“ the vigor of military preparatfn and defence should not 
* be relaxed”—(Jcurnal of the Convention—Secret Session 
—-page 145) ;—but, on motion of Mr. Cheves, it referred Mr. 
De Treville’s Resolutions to authorize the enlistment of 
two Regiments into the service of the State—(Zbid, 145); 
and adjourned without adopting two Resolutions, offered 
by Mr. Brown—the first to advise the Governor ‘to move 
“or de:troy the beacons on Sullivan’s and Morris’ Is- 


“lands and on the Main of Christ Church, and also to | 


“‘ forbid the lighting of the lamps at the Light-house, Cas- 
* tle Pinckney, and at Battery Square, till further direct- 
*‘ed, and to remove the buoys:” the second authorizing 
the employment of a Cutter and corps of pilots, whose 
duty it should be “to board all neutral vessels and safely 
“to conduct them into the port; and also safely to pilct 
** out of the harbor such as may be duly authorised to put 
“to sea, and that no other boats be permitted to act in 
** this service, or as pilots, till otherwise directed "—(Zdid, 
145, 146,)—which Resolutions, on the following morning, 
were withdra wn by their mover.—(Zdid, 148.) 

On Monday, the thirty-first of December--the adverre 
advices from the Commissioners, in Washington still, 


“ed to relieve the Volunteers now in possession of the 
* forts in this State,” —(Ibid, 149, 150)—who, it is evident, 
were then awakening to the nature of the duties which 
they had assumed, suffering from their exposure, and 
anxiously seeking relief. 

There was, in fact, no intention, in the Convention, to 
secure an increase of the military force of the State nor any 
improvement in its efficiency : it was merely a change of 
material, substituting what, subsequently, was known as a 
“ hireling soldiery ” for one composed of volunteers who 
had become tired of the service into which they had 
rushed and desired to return home, ‘‘as soon as”’ they 
could honorably do so. 

A proposal, which was made, during the day, by Mr. 
Chesnut, to ‘‘empower and instruct’’ the Governor to 
issue letters ‘‘of marque and reprisal to ail applicants for 


| “the same, against all vessels belonging to any of the 
* On Sunday, the thi: tieth of December—probably under | 


* States or ¢itizens of the States lying North of Mason’s 
“ and Dixon’s line,” “in case of any attempt, on the part 
‘of the Federal Government of the United States, to 


| ** coerce the Commonwealth of South Carolina,” was sent 
| to the Committee on Foreign Relations—(/did, 120); and, 
| during the same day, the Convention concluded to author- 


ize the formation of a Provisional Confederacy, on a 
specified basis and for a term not to exceed two years.— 
(Ibid, 151. See, also, Appendix to the Journal, 349-353.) 
On Monday, the first of January, 1861, the Convention 
approved a Report of the Committee on the Constitution 
of the State, on a proposition, made by Mr. Hutson, on the 
preceding day, authorizing the Governor, ‘‘ whenever, in 
‘‘the course of the siruggle into which the State now 
‘seems likely to be drawn, hostilities may be waged or 
‘threatened against the City of Charleston or its neigh- 
“ borhood, and the Governor, upon consultation with the 
‘ Executive Counc'], may deem the measure necessary,” 
‘¢to declare and enforce martial law, in whole or in part, 
“in and over Charleston, its harbor and neighboring vil- 
** Jages; all the adjacent islands, including Morns’ Island ; 
‘‘ and all other places within five miles of the Court-house; 
**to remove, thence, all persons whose presence he shall 
“consider detrimental to the public service; to prevent 
‘the ingress of such persons; to regulate, at discretion, 
‘+ all travel to and forth, and otherwise to govern as ina 
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it resumed its labors.* But, even at that late 
date, that body—both the Senate and the House 


—appeared to be wholly unmoved by the excit- | 


ment which surrounded it; and nowhere, in the 


record of the doings of either body, can be | 


found any evidence of undue excitement, undue 


disaffection, or undue desire to break the pub- | 


lic peace. It legislated on matters of roads, 


and post-mortem examinations, and other sub- | 


jects of every-day concern; and, generaliy, 


without any appearance of haste or peculiar 
sympathy with those who were crowding the 
Republic into Civil War, it acted with evident 


“camp: Provided, that such authority shall be, at all 
“times, subject to be limited, controlled, or revoked by 
“this Convention or by the General Assembly.” —(Jour- 
nal—Secret Session—1!4.)—It refused, however, to “ in- 
‘¢terfere with any property of the United States which is 
“ not indispensably necessary for the protection or welfare 
‘of the State "—(/did, 155);—although it authorized the 
Governor and Council to “receive into the service of the 
“State, for a period not exceeding six months, euch Vol- 
‘*unteer Companies as may tender their services, if, in his 
“ judgment, the exigencies of the times require the imme- 
“ diate reception of additional troops.’’—(/did, 159, 160.) 

On Wednesday, the second of January, at the Governor's 
instance, the Convention ‘‘enjoined” Mr. Pressley, the 
Assistant Treasurer of the United States, at Charleston, 
“from paying any drafts on the Treasury until the further 
“action of this Convention "—(/ourna!—Secret Session— 
pages 163, 164);—appointed a Committee ‘to prepare 
‘*designs to be submitted to this Convention, from which 
‘*to select a flag, to be known asthe Ensign of the State 
“of South Carolina ’"—(7did, 167, 168);—and authorized 
the appointment, by its President, of Conmmissioners to 
such of the slaveholding States as might call Conventions, 
during the recess.—(/did, 168.) 

On Thursday, the third of January, the Conven'ion au- 
thorized “ all citizens of the United States, not domiciled 
“in South Carolina, at the time of the adoption of the Or- 
“dinance of Secession,” ‘to hold and to dispose of” 
such ‘*real estate, within iis limits,’ as they then owned, 
“ without hindrance or molestation by this Government” 
-(Journai, 171) ;--on the following day, (J’riday, the fourth 
of January) “ the interdict on the Assistant Treasurer” 
(of the United States, at Charleston] “in relation to 
“ drafts on funds in his hands [z@s] removed,’ and those 
funds permitted to be applied to their legitimate purposes, 
—(Journal, 180); and the proposition to authorize the Gov- 
ernor, in certain contingencies, to issue letters of marque 
and reprisal, on the adverse Report of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations was rejected—(Journal, 188) ;—and, on 
Saturday, the fifth of January, evidently in no very bel- 
ligerent mood, it adjourned, sine die.—(Journal, 191.) 

Our readers may judge from this survey of all that the 
Convention did which may be supposed to have excited 
hostilities, how little ground there has been, in fact, for 
supposing and asserting that that body promoted Civil 
War and, by its action, hurried South Carolina into open 
conflict with ner sister States and with the United States. 

* Senate Journal, 144; House Journal, 268, 
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caution and respect for the ordinary dignity 
and formalities of legislative bodies—indeed, 
besides the passage of a Bill for the establish- 
ment of a Coast Police,* and Resolutions respect- 
ively borrowing and placing to the credit of the 
Governor,“ for military contingencies,” the sum 
of one hundred and fifty-thousand dollars, and 
providing for the transfer of the arms and mu- 
nitions of War, belonging to the United States 
and fallen into the hands of the State, to the 
State Ordnance Department,{ the General As- 
sembly, at the time of which we write, [January 
9th, 1861] had actually done nothing, pointing 
to hostilities, except, now and then, to receive a 
document or a, proposition to enquire concern- 
ing the expediency of adopting some measure, 
and to refer them, one after another, as soon as 
received, to some Committee for examination 
and report—none of which Committees, howey- 
er, had yet reported.§ 

In fact, the General Assembly was no more 
inclined to incite hostilities than was the Con- 
vention of the People; and so evident was this, 
that even the Governor considered it necessary, 
in his communications to that body, to appear 
as peaceful in his tone and as considerate in 
his respect fo: the finances of the State, in all 
that he did or proposed to do, as was possible 
in one who was so impetuous in his character. 

As we have already seen, however, a different 
spirit prevail.d in the Executive Chamber of the 
State; and the Governor and those on whose 
counsels he relied boldly usurped the authority 

* House Journal, 284; Senate Journal, 157. 

+t House Journal, 282, - 88; Senate Journal, 159. 

t House Jcurnal, 296, 388 ; Senate Journal, 180. 

§ An Order to inquire and report concerning the proprie- 
ty of issuing letters of marque and reprisals was gent to 
the Senate Committee on Military and Pensions, on the 
third of Janvary—(Senate Journal, 145)—and, on the 
seventh, an Order was sent to the same Committee “to in- 
** quire and report whether any legislation was necessary, 
* on the part of the General Assembly, in reference to the 
** Resolution of the Convention authorizing the formation 
‘*of a Regiment of enlisted men for the service of the 
‘* State ;“’ together with an inquiry as tothe “ propriety 
“ of establiching a nucleus of a standing-army for the 
“Commonwealth of South Carolina.”—(Jdid, 1:6,)—On 
the third of the same month, a Message from the Governor 
was received and similarly referred—(/did, 148, 149):— 
which reference was subsequently re-considered; the Mes- 
sage ordered to be printed; and the consideration of i 
* passed over for the present ’’—(Zdi 2, 152);—and, on the 
seventh of the same month, ‘“‘ Message No.2 ’ was re- 
ceived and, in like manner, referred.—(Zbdid, 158.) 

The House, as will be seen by a reference to its Journal, 
was as lit!le moved by excitement as the Senate; and our 
readers may determine, from these facts, how much or 
how little enccuragement the insurgents received from 


| this portion of the Goverrment of the State. 
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which neither the General Assembly, nor the | 
Convention of tie People, nor the Constitution | 
of the State had bestowed on them, and hastened 
to wield their powers, thus unduly acquired, for | 
the destruction of the peace, if not of the best 
interests, of the State and of the Republic. 

We have seen that, on Thursday, the twenty- 
seventh of December, while the Convention | 
promptly and peremptorily refused to either 
“ authorize” or ** request”? him to do so—and 
the General Assembly was not then in scssion— 
the Governor assumed the responsibility ; issued 
his Orders to those who were subordinate to him ; 
and seized Castle Pinckney and Fort Moultrie— 
both of which were then occupied by detach- 
ments from the Army of the United States—as 
well as the Custom-house, Treasury, and Post- 
office—all of which were, then, in possession of 
Federal officers.* 

On the following day—Friday, the twenty- 
eighth of December—while the General Assembly 
was yet in recess and the Convention again re- 
fused even to regard the transfer of the garrison 
“as an act of hostility” and declined to ‘ ap- 
* prove the conduct of the Governor,” either in 
taking possession of or in holding the two forts, 
that officer seems to have done nothing particu- 
larly worthy of notice, unless it may be consider- 
ed such that he supposed it to be necessary to 
prepare an apology to the Convention for his 
usurpation of authority and inauguration of hos- 
tilities—an apology which was composed of a 
direct misrepresentation of the truth, concerning 
an alleged ‘‘ distinct understanding between the 
** authorities of the Government, at Washington, 
‘‘and those who were authorized to act on the 
** part of the State” ¢ and of a pretence that he | 


* Vide pages 148, 152, 153, ante. 

+ Journal’of the Convention, 122, 1°3-125. 

t We have already alluded to this hacknied subject of 
what is called “‘an understanding,” between the President 
and the Representatives of South Carolina, that the garri- 
son at Charleston should not be strengthened nor victualled 
while the insurgents should continue to let it remain un- 
disturbed, and that the transfer of the garrison, by its im- 
mediate commander was a violation of that alleged “ un- 
** derstanding ; "’ and our readers may find, on pages 43, 44, 
ante, what we have said on the subject 

As both the President and the Representatives with 
whom he is so often said to have entered into such an “ un- 
“standing ” agree in denying, in toto, the existence of any | 
such an agreement—(Compare Mr. Puchanan’s autcbio- 
graphical Mr. Buchanan's Administration, 167, 168, with 
the Statement of Messrs. Miles and Keitt, of what tran- 
spired between the President and the South Carolina Dele- 
gation, prepared for publication at the request of the 
Convention of the People of that State (Journal of the 
Convention, 186) and printed by its order—Appendix to | 
the Journal, 372-877)—we can best serve the truth by refer- | 
ring the reader to those expositions and, from them and | 
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‘** thought it due to the safety of the State that” 
[he] ‘*should take the steps” he had taken.* 
On Saturday, the twenty-ninth of December, 
although the Convention of the People, on the 
preceding day, had coldly laid on the table both 
the Governor's apology, to which we have al- 
ready referred, and a motion, offered by Mr. De 
Treville, authorizing the enlistment of two Regi- 
ments, for six months, for the immediate relief of 
the volunteers then occupying the works which 
had been seized, and had adjourned without hav- 
ing authorized any such action, or any other hos- 
tile measure,+ the Governor issued Orders to Col- 
onel Pettigrew, in Castle Pinckney, directing 
him to ‘‘keep the strictest discipline possible— 
‘*no entrance to the fort to be allowed, except 
‘‘with your” [iis] ‘‘ permission; all the heavy 
‘* runs toward Fort Sumter to be put in the best 
‘‘condition, with full supply of ammunition ; 
‘** the fort to be defended to the last extremity.” 
An Order was also sent to render an inventory of 
the property, at that place; and others directing 
the practise of the men with heavy guns,} for 
which latter purpose, Lieutenants Gibbes and Rey- 
nolds, from the West Point Academy, who had 
thrown up their Commissions in the Army of the 
United States, were, soon after, sent to the Cas- 
tle.$ Similar Orders were sent to Lieutenant- 
colonel De Saussure, in Fort Moultrie; | and, 
soon after, Colonel Walter Gwynn, Colonel Cal- 
houn, and Mr. Ramsay were sent to that work, 
as Engineers, with Orders —besides those direct- 
ing the restoration of the dilapidated work and 
armament, there—-‘*to raise, immediately, mer- 
‘*Jons and other works, to protect, from the fire 
‘‘of Fort Sumter, some five of the heavy guns 
‘* which commanded Maffit’s Channel,” in order 
that an approach, by sea, might be obstructed. 
At the same time, Colonel Hatch, the Quarter- 
master. general of the State, was ordered to throw 
‘*temporary bridges and boats across the creek, 
‘back of Sullivan’s-island,” in order to connect 
that island with the main and, in an emergency, 
secure a retreat for the troops then occupying 


| Fort Moultrie; while the commander of those 


from the additional fact that Major Anderson himself de- 
clared that, in transferring the main body of the garrison 
to Fort Sumter, he had acted on his own volition and with- 
out consulting the President or asking his permission, 
leave the reader to determine, for himself, how much or 
how little merit there was in the Governor's statement. 

* Governor Pickens to the President of the Convention, 
December 28, 1860. 

+ Journal of the Convention, 126 —142. 

t Governor Pickens to Colonel Pettigrew, December °9, 


| 186. See, also, General Orders to General Schnierle, De- 


cember 81, 1860. 
$ General Orders to General Schnierle, December 31, 1860. 
i Ibid. 
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troops, Lieutenant-colonel De Saussure, was, at 
thesame time, ‘ directed to retire,” ‘‘if pressed 
“too hard by the guns of Fort Sumter,” “ but to 
‘‘occupy the island as long as possible, in any 
¢ event.*” 

On Sunday, the thirtieth of December—proba- 
bly under the influence of the adverse dispatches 
from Washington—although the Convention of 
the People made no further advance toward rev- 
olution than it had already done,} the United 
States Arsenal, at Charleston, was seized by the 
insurgents acting under the Governor's orders, by 
means of which a large supply of arms and 
munitions of war was secured for the purposes 
of the disaffected. t 


* General Orders to Major-general Schnierle, December 
81, 1860 

t Journal of the Convention, 142—146 

t* At this point of writing, I have received information, 
“by telegraph, from Captain Humphreys, in command of 
“the Arsenal, at Charleston, that ‘it has, to-day (Sunday, 
“*the 30th) been taken, by force of arms.’ "—President 
Buchanan to Messrs. Barnwell, Adams, and Orr, Decem- 
ber 81, 1860. 

See, also, Buchanan’s Mr. Buchanan's Administration, 
182, 188 

Mr. Lossing—in his Pictorial History, i., 187—while de- 
scribing the eyents of the (wenty-seventh of December, 
says ‘‘the Government Arsenal was seized in the name of 
“the State;’’ describes the contents of that establish- 


ment; says “these” (arms and stores) “were used at 


“once; men, in Charleston, were armed and egnipped 
*“from this National treasure-house; and, within three 
“hours after the ensign of the Republic had been raised 


“over Sumter, two armed which had 
“watching Anderson’s movements, left the city, with 
“abont four hundred men, for the purpose of seizing 
“Castle Pinckney and Fort Moultrie.” 


If these words mean anything, they mean to indicate 


steamers been 


that, on the afternoon after Major Anderson carried the | 


garrison into Fort Sumter, while the Citadel and Armor 
jes were filled with the Militia, awaiting further orders 
from the Governor, the Federal Arsenal ‘‘ was seized in 
“the name of the State,” and the arms and stores which 
it contained appropriated to the equipment of the assem- 
bled Militia; after which, the latter embarked on two 


armed steamers, and proceeded to seize Castle Pinckney the troops, instead of all of them, to Castle Pinckney; 


and Fort Moulirie. We have undoubted authority, how- 
ever, for saying that thisis wholly untrue and the facts 
were simply these: On the occa:ion referred to, the Mili- 
tia—all of whom were the uniformed Companies of the 


City—assembled in their respective Armories, generally in | 
the Citadel, and were armed with their own arms, unless, | 
in some cases, a tomahawk was added to the equipment. | 


A guard was stationed around the Federal Arsenal, in 


order to protect tt from the excited multitude ; and, with- | 


out having disturbed that establishment, in the smallest 
degree, the troops left the city and occupied the forts, as 
already stated. The troops were armed from their own 
Armories, only; three hours after the flag-raising, at Fort 
Sumter, as stated by Mr. Lossing, one tug-boat, the Nina 
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It was not until Mohday, the thirty-first of 
December—the day on which the President, 
through the Secretaries of War and the Navy, 
issued to General Scott the two General Orders 
for the immediate dispatch of ‘the Brooklyn, 
from Hampton roads, with three hundred picked 
men and an ample supply of provisions and 
munitions of war, for the relief of the garri- 
son *—that the Convention of the People author- 
ized and requested the enlistment of the First 
Regiment of State troops; and, if the public 
interest should require it, the enlistment of a 
second Regiment was also, at the same time, 
authorized. + On that day, however, without 
waiting for any authority to do so, the Governor 
announced that ‘a point for a battery” had 
been already ‘‘ selected” by Coionels Gwynn 
and Manigault, on Sullivan's island, beyond 
Fort Moultrie and out of the range of the guns 
of Fort Sumter; but he also divulged the fact, at 
the same time, that no progress had been made 
in throwing up any work, there ; that no troops 
had been sent down to occupy it; and that, at 
that time, he had no armament for it—‘‘ as soon 
‘* ag possible, heavy columbiads are to be placed 
‘“there,” he said; but, at that time, those 
coveted columbiads were, evidently, not to be 
had, for that purpose. At the same time, the 
Governor announced that, also without any 
other authority than his own, ‘‘a point has also 
‘*heen selected on Morris’s-island, beyord the 
‘‘ouns of Fort Sumter, and a battery ordered 
‘there;” ‘‘and Major Stevens, of the Citadel 
‘** Academy, with a detachment of forty cadets” 

that little party which, within ten days, by 
its fire on the Star of the West, became so 
famous—“ is ordered there, now,” he said, ‘‘ to 
‘ urge the erection of the battery forward, as 
‘*fast as possible. A detachment or Company 
‘Sof Rifles, under Captain Tupper, will be 
‘‘ ordered there, to-day,” he continued, ‘to 
‘assist in the same work, and, also, to defend 
‘*it, if a force should be landed to take it. At 
‘present, two twenty-four-pounders are sent 


—instead of “two armed steamers "’—carried a portion of 


instead of three, not unti) eight, hours later than the flag- 
raising, were the remainder of the troops embarked and 
carried to Fort Moultrie; and not until three days after 
all these events occurred (‘‘ Sunday, December 80th,” as 
stated by Major Humphreys, in his dispatch to the Presi- 
dent] was that Arsenal seized by the State officers, for the 
use of the State, as described by Mr. Lossing. 

Mr. Greeley, in his American Conflict, i., 409, mentions 
the seizure of the Arsenal, which occurred on the thirtieth 
of December, before that of the Post-office and Custom- 
house, which occurred on the (wenty-seventh of that 


| month. 


* Vide, pages 162, 163, ante. 
t Journal of the Convention, 148—150. 
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! 
“there, with the intention to increase and 
‘* strengthen them as soon as_heavy guns can be 
** got ready and mounted. Captain Johnson, with 
** a detachment of fifty men, is now in possession 
‘*of Fort Johnson, with orders to prevent any 
“commanication from Fort Sumter and cut off 
** supplies.” On the same day, orders were also 
given to General Schnierle to prevent all commu- 
nication between Charleston and Fort Sumter, 
‘* except to allow the officers of the garrison to 
“have their mails, but nothing else;” and, | 
generally, that. officer was invested with the 
** chief military command.* 

On the following day—Tuesday, the first of | 
January, 1861—probably because of reports 
which had reached Charleston, of the Presi- 
dent’s General Orders for the dispatch of the 
Brooklyn, with reinforcements and supplies for 
the garrison— General Schnierle was ordered to | 
proceed to Fort Moultrie, immediately ; to take | 
personal charge of the State troops, there, as 
well as of those on Morris’s-island, at Fort | 
Johnson, and within Castle Pinckney ; and, in | 
conformity with the terms of the General Or- 
ders, issued the day before, to defend those sev- | 
eral positions, to the best of his ability, under all | 
the circumstances of the case.t Not the least 
significant occurrence of that day, however, was 
the transmission of a letter to Governor Pickens, 
by Brigadier-general James Simons, who was 
also the Speaker of the House of Representa- | 
tives, in the General Assembly of the State, in | 
which letter—without, in his own expressive 
words, “ sacrificing, to matter of etiquette, ques- 
“tions and issues of such momentous import- 
**ance as now surround us”—the General frankly | 
expressed his opinion of the several military 
movements which had been so prematurely 
initiated by the Governor’s unwarranted Orders 
—a paper which, more than all others, exposes 
the nakedness and helplessness of the Carolini- | 
ans, at that time, and the unpardonable rash- 
ness, if not the entire imbecility, of those who | 
had already dragged the State into a Civil 
War.t The significance of that remarkab'e 
letter is not diminished, too, by the fact that, 
on the day after that on which it was written, 
General Schnierle,the newly-appointed comman- 
der, in the field, of the insurgents’ forces, was 
suddenly taken ill, and could not continue to | 
exercise the command; and that General Sim- 
ons, the author of that scathing review, was 
sent into the field to succeed |.im.§ 


* General Orders to Major-general Schnierle, December 
81, 1860. 

t General Orders to General Schnierle, January 1, 1861. | 
See, also, Governor Pickens’s letter to General Simons, 
January 2, 1861. 

+ General Simons to Governor Pickens, January 1, 1861. 

§ General Orders to General Simons, January 2, 186'. 
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On Thursday, the third of January, the Goy- 
ernor sent a Message to the General Assembly, 
in which he related the evacuation of Fort 
Moultrie and the occupation of Fort Sumter, 
by the main body of the garrison of the post, 


| and his own action in the premises; assigned, 


asareason for that action, “necessity, and a 


| ‘view to endeayor to give security and safety, 
| “in the present state of the country ;” and de- 


clared his confident reliance upon the Legisla- 
“ture to sustain the Executive in all proper 
“ measures "—a confidence which was not re- 
ciprocated by that body with any remarkable 
degree of alacrity, notwithstanding the can- 
dor with which the Governor seemed to confess 
his usurpation of authority.* 

Four days afierwards—Monday, the seventh 
of January, 1861—the Governor sent another 
Message to the General Assembly, telling that 
body that the Convention of the People had 
authorized the enlistment of two Regiments, for 


| one of which, in order to save expense, he had 


issued only the Lieutenants’ Commissions—un- 
less in the case of one Captain, whose services 
were clesired, in order that a Company of Artil- 
lery might be raised—and for the enlistment of 
the Second Regiment, nothing had then been 
done. He had evidently ascertained that War 
was an expensive, as well ¢s a hazardous, amuse- 
ment; and he had so far become sensible of 
the duty which he owed to others as well as 


| that which he owed to himself, as to be willing 


to join with others, in hoping “that circum- 
“stances may arise which will give a pacific 
“settlement to our difficulties ” t—a hope which 
was not realized, we regret to say, only because 
there were rash men, on either side, who saw, or 
supposed they saw, in the turmoils and sacrific- 


|es of a Civil War, the readiest means for their 
| own advancement. 


There seems to have been little else done, in 


| the field, during the period of which we write; 


and there is little doubt that, at that time, South 
Carolina had gone as far, in her sad work of 
revolution, as her limited ability, unassisted by 
her sister States, enabled hcr to go. It is, in- 


| deed, true that, by the seizure of the Federal 
| Arsenal, on the thirtieth of December, she had 


obtained a supply of arms and munitions of 
war, sufficient for her present purposes; but, for 
purposes of insurrection, she was, at the same 
time, wholly without credit, beyond her own 
Banks ; compelled to borrow, from one of those 


| institutions, the first tiny outlay of the Govern- 


or, for his rashly-incurred “ military contingen- 


* Journal of the Senate, 148, 149; Journal of the House, 
269-271. 


t House Journal, 298. 
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cies; * and, because of that poverty of re- 
sources, obliged to withhold her Commissions 
from the field officers and all, except one, of the 
Captains of her first authorized Regiment;t while 
those of her inhaLitants who were already in the 
field were rapid'y tiring of a service to which. 
hitherto, they had been” strangers, or were wilt- 
ing under its novel hardships and falling back 
into the sick lists. t There need be no wonder, | 
therefore, that tl ose, among the Carolinians of | 
that period, who had been ‘most noisy in their 
demands for “ independence,” when, at the time | 
of which we write, they found the burden of 
their great undertaking too heavy for their puny 
shoulders, were found so willing to draw others 
after them, into insurrection, and so frantically,,| 
urged the other slave-holding States to share | 
their self-imposed burdens and to assist in 
fighting their yet bloodless battles—precisely 
as those in Massachusetts had done, so success- 
fully, on a former occasion of a similar char- 
acter, 

In the mean time, the garrison of the post 
had proceeded to strengthen the position, in 
Fort Sumter, which it had so suddenly oceu- | 
pied, and to make the necessary preparations 
for repelling any attack which the Carolinians 
should make on it. 

It is true that a general impression prevailed, 
during the entire period of which we write, 
that the garrison, thus posted, could safely defy 
all the forces which the ins urgents could possi- 
bly bring against it;§ that it held Charleston 
under its control, and could destroy that city, 
at any moment; | that it needed nothing, what- 


* On the fifth of January, ‘The President of the Bank 
“of the State of South Carolina,’’ by a vote of the House 
of Representatives, was “ authorized and requested to ad- 
“ vance, from the funds of the Bank, the sum of One hun- | 
“ dred and fifty thousand dollars, to be expended for mili- 
“tary contingencies, upon the Check of the Governor, 
“ countersigned by such member of the Executive Coun- 
** cil as shall be, under direction of the Governor, in charge 
“of the fiscal relations of the State.”—Journal of the | 
House, Session of 1860, 282, 288; Journal of the Senate, 
159. 

t Message to the Generai Assembly, No. 2, dated Janu- 
ary 7, 1861.— House Journal, 293. 

t This is evident from the action of the Convention, 
when, on the thirty-first of December, it authorized and 
requested the Governor to enlist one Regiment in order 
that he might ‘relieve the Volunteers now in possession 
“of the forts in this State.’—Journal of the Convention 
149, 150. 

$ All who will bring to mind, again, the general impres- 
sion which prevailed, at that time, on that subject, will 
need no further testimony, thereon. 

i We write this from our own very distinct recollection 
of the current reports of that period; and Major Ander- 
son, in a Dispatch to the War Department, on the twenty- 
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| “4, Morris’ Island. 


| ‘del of the harbor—controlling every point. 
“return fire from Fort Sumter, your lines of communi- 


17 


ever, to make its new position as strong and as 
comfortable as was necessary *—even Major 
Anderson, in his official dispatches to the 
Pre-ident,t declared that he needed neither 


eighth of December, 1860, in a reference to Governor 
pews said: “He knows how entirely thé city of 
“ Charleston is in my power.” 

* We write this from our own recollection of the im- 
pression which then prevailed, throughout the country ; 


| and, as will be seen, it was in perfect accord with the Dis- 


patches and private correspondence of the garrison 
g . 


t Notwithstanding the Secretary of War and the family 
of Major Anderson have continued to refuse permission 


| for even areading of the Major's dispatches to the Goy- 


ernment, for our instructiou, we are enabled, without 


thanks to either, to present the following extracts from 


| those dispatches—all that we need for the illustration of 


| this portion of our text: 

“ Thank God, we are now where the Government may 
 send.us additional troops atits leisure. To be sure the 
“ uncivil and uncourteous action of the Governor, in pre- 
“venting us from purchasing anything io the city, will 
“annoy and inconvenience us, somewhat; s/ill we are 
“ safe.” After referring to the small supply of soap and 
candles, among his stores, he continued: “ Still we can 
“ cheerfully put up with the inconvenience of doing with- 
“out them for the satisfaction we feel in the knowledge 
‘that we can command this harbor as long as our Gov- 
“ernment wishes to keep it.”"—Dispatch to the War De- 


partment, December 31, 1860, 


‘* My position will, should there be no treachery among 


| “the workmen whom we are compelled to retain for the 


‘ present, enable me to hold this fort against any force 


| * which can be brought against me ; and it would enable 


* me, in the event of War, to annoy the South Carolinians 
“ by preventing them from throwing in supplies into their 
“new posts, except by the aid of the Wash Channel” 
{ Wappo-creek ?} “through Stono River.*”—Dispatch to 


* Compare the words of the latter portion of the above 
extract from Major Anderson’s Dispatch to the President 


| with the following, from General Simons’s Report to Goy- 
| ernor Pickens, dated “‘ Charleston, January 1, 1861:” 


“*T feel it to be my duty to report to you my opinion of 
‘the military movements which have been initiated ” [by 


| the insurgents.) 


‘* Finst: The line of operations embraces four points: 
*1, Fort Moultrie. 2. Castle Pinckney. 38. Fort Johnson. 
By a map which accompanies these 
* papers, it will appear that your lines of communication 
« with these, as at present established, are directly withia 
** the range and effective power of Fort Sumter—the cita- 
At the first 


** cation are utterly cut off with every single post, except, 
“ perhaps, Castle Pinckney. Let me simply observe, that 
‘¢ you are indebted to the vonpeananor Of the enemy for 
“ the liberty of transporting the reinforcement and sup- 
‘* plies which you ordered at midnight, and which are to 
“ be sent this day, at twov’clock, to your battery, now in 
** course of erection on Morris’ Island. A single gun 
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| present ability to maintain his position against 


men nor supplies, so confident was he of his 


the War Department, January 6, 1861. 
The former of the two Dispatches was not received by 


the Department until after the Star of the West had left | 


New York; and it was that which convinced even General 
Scott that that expedition, for the Major’s relief, was en- 


tirely unnecessary and, as we shall! see, hereafter, induced | 


him to send a telegraphic dispatch to Colonel Henry L. 


Scott, in New York, countermanding the Order for its de- 


parture. 
See, also, Captain Seymour's letter to his father, “‘ Fort 


**Sumter, December 26,” published in the 7roy (N. Y.) | 


Times. 

For the mere purpose of sustaining our narrative, in the 
text, we might rest on the two extracts from Major Ander- 
son's Dispatches which we have presented, above; but so 
much has been written, by partisan writers, concerning 
the alleged neglect of the garrison, by President Buchan- 
anand his Cabinet, in the face of alleged appeals for as- 
sistance which, it is pretended, proceeded from the Major 
and his command, that we incline to continue our expos- 
ure of the fraud which has been imposed on the public 
and which—by reason of the life long reticence of the 
Major and of the remarkable conduct of the Secretary of 
War and the immediate family of the Major, in withhold- 
ing the correspondence, on that subject, from all students 
of the history of that period who have not held partisan 
pens—has fastened itself on the world as veritable His- 
tory. 

The Major’s Dispatch of December 3ist, 1860, as we 
have said, reached the War Depatment on the fifth of Jan- 
uary, and confirmed-the impression which his Dispatch of 
the twenty-seventh of December had made, that no rein- 
forcement was then necessary. 


On the evening of the eleventh of January—six days 


afterwards—Lieutenant Talbot of the garrison arrived at 
Washington, with Dispatches concerning the repulse of the 
Star of the West; and, on the evening of the thirteenth of 


** from Fort Sumter would sink your transport and de- 
“stroy your troops and supplies. These lines of com- 
‘* munication are the prime consideration of a General. It 
**is vain to say others will be adopted. Jt is enough that 
** they do not exist, now ; and, when the present resources 
“ fail, your troops wili be wholly tsolated and cut off 
** from each other and the main.” 


And yet, notwithstanding his own knowledge of these | 


facts, presented zo the President, also, by himself, in the 
Dispatch from which we have quoted, the Major zealously 
continued to “ forbear’’ and to allow the insurgents to 
construct thelr works, without interfering with them, and 
thus allowed them to perfect and to carry on their schemes 
of insurrection, not only until what actually occurred 
which he, himself, officially recognized as “*War;” but 
until, weeks afterwards, the insurgents had effectually 
neutralized the superior power which, during the period 


of which we write, he unquestionably possessed, with full | 


authority toemploy it, whenever he, himself, should de- 
termine todo so! 

And yet there are those who insist that Major Anderson 
was not only loyal, bat zealous in the discharge of the par- 
ticular duty to which he had been called! 
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January, Lieutenant Hall of the garrison also arrived at 
Washington, in company with Attorney-general Hayne, 
also as bearer of important Dispatches from the Major. 
| Both these officers openly declared that the garrison “ is 
| «* not in want of more men or provisions.”— 7'elegrams to 
the New York World, Monday, January 14, 186', and 
| other New York papers—and it was, also, “the oft-ex- 
pressed-conviction ’ of those gentlemen that the garrison 
was “not only eafe in its position, but that it could 
“command the harbor of Charleston and hold the fort 
“in opposition to any force which might be brought 
“ against it.” 

On the sixteenth of January, with the Major’s two Dis- 
patches of the thirty-first of December and the sixth of 
January before him, yet unanswered, and still further in- 
fluenced by what Lieutenant Talbot had reported, Secre- 
tary Holt wrote to Major Anderson; “* Your late Dispatch- 
*‘ es, as well as the very intelligent statements of Lieuten- 
“ant Talbot, have relieved the Government of the appre- 
** hensions previously entertained for your safety. In 
* consequence, it is not its purpose, at present, to reinforce 
“you. The attempt to doso would, no doubt, be atteaded 
**by acollision of arms and the effusion of blood—a na- 
* tional calamity, which the President is most anxious to 
“avoid. You will, therefore, report frequently your con- 
* dition and the character and activity of the prepara- 
“tions, if any, which may be being made for an attack 
** upon the fort or for obstructing the Government in any 
“endeavors it may make to strengthen your command. 
“Shonld your Dispatches be of a nature too important to 
‘ be intrusted to the mails, you will convey them by special 
“messenger. Whencv2r, in your judgment, additional 
« supplies or reinforcements are necessary Jor your safe- 
“ty on for a successful defence of the fort, you will, at 
“once, communicate the fact to this Department, and a 
“prompt and vigorous effort will then be made to for- 
“ ward them.” 

That the Major did not, subsequently, consider that 
either ‘the safety” of the garrison or ‘‘a successful de- 
‘fence of the fort” would require either “additional 
“supplies or reinforcements,” is evident from the stern 
fact that, notwithstanding Secretary Holt’s promise of 
immediate relief, on application therefor, he asked for 
neither, as long as Mr. Buchanan remained in office; and 
not until the day of Mr. Lincoln's inauguration did the 
Department even suspect that the entire safety of the 
garrison and its entire capability to defend itself, ‘‘ suc- 
“ cessfully,” against any force which the insurgents could 
bring against it, were subjects of reasonable doubte—in- 
deed, on the contrary, on the thirtieth of January, 1861, 
two weeks after the Secretary's proffer, the Major wrote to 
the President: “ J do hope no attempt wili be made by our 
‘* friends to throw supplies in; their doing so will do 
“more harm than good ;” and, on the fifth of February, 
a week after the last, although he described, in more 
glowing terms than were justified by the facts, the insur- 
gents’ batteries and the difficulty and danger which would 
attend any attempt to enter the harbor, he did not even 
| lisp a desire for either additional stores or a stronger 
| force. 
| We have the highest living authority for saying that, 
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all comers; and so decided were the Major’s | on that subject, and so loud and defiant were 


Reports, as well as his private correspondence,* 


“in view of these very distinct declarations and of the | 


« earnest desire to avoid a collision as long as possible, it 


‘¢ was deemed entirely safe to adhere to the line of policy | 


“ indicated ” in Seeretary Holt’s Dispatch to the Major, on | 
the sixteenth of January, 1861, already quoted from; and 
that, ‘‘in that Major Anderson had been requested to re- | 
“port ‘atone *,’ ‘ whenever, in Ais judgment, additional 
«« supplies or reinforcements were neceersary for his safe- 
“‘¢ty or for a successful defence of the fort,’ so long, 
“therefore, as he remained silent upon this point, the 
« Government felt that there was no ground for app:ehen- 
‘sion, Still,as the necessity for action might arise at 
“gny moment, an expedition was quietly prepared” 
(without consulting the Major) “and was ready to sail | 
“from New York, on a few hours’ notice, for transporting 
‘troops and supplies to Fort Sumter ”—a precaution on 
the part of President Buchanan which he has received as 
little credit for as for other portions of his action in the 
same matter—and when Mr. L’ncoln assumed the Presi- 
dential office, that expedition, not yet called into action by 
the receipt of any demand for relief, from Major Ander- 
son, passed inte the custody and control of that gentleman 
and his Cabinet. 

Our readers, from this exposition of hidden documents, 
may learn, First: What Major Anderson, himself, wrote 
concerning the safety of his command and of the post 
they occupied; Sroonp: How little reason, in fact, there 
has been for accusing Mr. Buchanan and his advisers of 
having neglected Major Anderson and his command or of 
refusing to regard the Major’s alleged frequent appeals to 
them for assistance; Tutmp: The superior power which 
the Major possessed, during December, 1860, and January 
and February, 1861, to prevent the insurgents from car- 
rying’ out their yet unfledged schemes of aggression; 
Fourtu: How carefully and how loyally he abstained 
from exercising that superior power—known to himeelf as 
well as to the enemy and subject only to his own control— 
for the suppression, in its infancy, of that insurrection 
which was already recognized, by himself, in his corres- 
pondence with Governor Pickens, as a public War; Fretn: 
How zealous he was, at that time, in the discharge of the 
particular duties to which he had been especially called; 
Sixta: How much or how little he was responsible for the 
establishment and consequences of that insurrection which | 
he thus made no attempt to hinder or suppress, even while 
it was under his own control; and, Seventu: How fairly 
he, during his life-time, by his silence, and his family and 
the Secretary of War, since his death, by their unyielding 
secretion of the official documents, have treated the char- | 
acter of President Buchanan and his advisers, even in the 
midst of the unmeasured abuse which has been, hitherto, 
cast on it; and how much those careful students of the 
history of that period, who have uot pandered to personal 
hor partisan vanity or interests, have been insulted and | 
outraged by such a suppression of the evidence necessary 
for the establishment of the truth. 

* “T exerted all my gbility to render an untenable Post 
“as strong as possible—and, finally, fully satisfied that I 

must be sacrificed if I remained there, I, after earnestly 
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the echoes of the northern Press,* that even 
the President was, thereby, as seriously misled 
concerning the capability of the work for sus- 
taining a vigorous and well-supported attack, 
as he had been, before, concerning that of Fort 
Moultrie.t Yet, at that very moment, the work 
was in the hands of its builders and not nearly 


‘*my command to this Post, and accordingly came. 


God 
* be praised, we are now in a strong-hold—not impregna- 


‘* ble, as many think it, dbuta very strong work and one 
‘*which, by God's blessing, we can make so safe, in @ 
“ week as to defy the whole power of the Siate of South 
* Carolina.”—Unpublished letter to his brother, Larz An- 
derson, December 29, 1860, 

“Tam now nearly ready. The people have supposed 
“that this work was ready to be defended when I came 
‘‘in. It was far from it; and it will take me, even now, 
* one weeks’ hard work to have it in a complete state.”— 
Major Anderson to *‘a gentleman in Cincinnati,” Janu- 
ary 11, 1861—in the Cincinnati Commercial, copred by the 
New York Tribune, January 29, 1861. 

* The following will serve as specimens of thousands of 
such items which were then published: 

‘* Major Anderson feels confident of his ability to hold 
“ Fort Sumter against any onslaught not covered by a 
* strong naval force, while its reduction by regular seige 
“must be a work of time, probably of mouths, by any 
“armament at the command of the revolutionary lead- 
* ers."—Letter from Charleston, December 24th, in the 
New York Tribune of December 28th, 1860. 

** Twenty-five well-drilled men can hold it against al 
‘* Charleston.” * * * “ South Carolina is completely 
** disabled, in a military point of view; and may be safely 
“left to fume at her ‘sovereign’ leisure.”,—New York 
World, December 28, 1860. 

The Richmond Whig of January 11, 1861, while refer- 
ring to the visit of Larz Anderson to Fort Sumter and his 
return therefrom, said: ‘‘ He reports Anderson has ample 
“ supplies and is confident of being able to hold the fort 
“against any force. He makes no requisition for rein- 
‘* forcement, leaving that matter to his superiors.” 

On the twenty-second of January, the same paper pub- 
lished a report of the garrison’s condition, as reported by 


| four men sent to New York, on ithe Marion— ‘ Anderson 


‘* has plenty of provisions and ammunition and can laugh 


| ‘*a siege to scorn, if he chooses, for six months to come.” 


On the eighth of March, the same paper very accurately 
announced that, up to the fourth of that month, Major 
Anderson, ‘‘ in his communications with the War Depart- 
‘ment, continued to speak of his condition as safe, and to 
* advise ugainst the sending of reinforcements.” 

We have room for no more of these articles. 

+ After having referred to Major Andcerson’s Dispatch, 
accompanied with separate Reports and Est'mates from 
each of his officers—which more than one of the survivors 
have described to us—Mr. Buchanan says of it, “ This wae 
‘read by Mr. Holt, greatly to his own surprize and that 
“of every other member of the Cabinet, on the morning 
“of the fourth of March at the moment when the Thirty- 


praying that God would guide me, resolved to remove ‘* sixth Congress and Mr. Buchanan’s administration were 
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finished —as we have already said,* the quarters 
of the enlisted-m2n were not enclosed ; the sec- 
ond tier of embrasures was mostly unbuilt, and 
the spaces which had been left for them, in the 
wall of th: fort, were protected by nothing else 
than temporary screens of light boards which a 
few blows with an axe would have knocked 
down, and as many passages into the work, 


thereby, been opened to any vigorous and well- | 


directed assailant; not a single gun-carriage 

was fit for use, so long had they stood, uncared 
. 

for, exposed to the Summers’ sun and the Win- 


ters’ storms; and not more than a single gun was | 


in position, in any part of the work. Besides, the 
work had been so constructed that it was entire- 


ly without flank-defences of any kind, from | 


which, alone, an assaulting-party could have 
been effectually resisted ; and the garrison was so 
small in numbers that only a single man could 
have been opposed to the assailants, at each of 
the embrasures which, as we have said, from | 
their evident and well-known insecurity, seemed 
to invite the insurgents to the assault and to 
reproach them for what was either their ignor- 
ance, their indolence, their insufficiency of 





means, or their want of personal courage, in 
not making one. 


The little garrison, therefore, gladly absorbed | 
the fifty-fivet men of the Engineer working- 
party who remained in the fort when the oth- | 
ers withdrew, the Regimental Band, and all 
others, combatants and non-combatants, who 


were within the ramparts ; { 
promptly proceeded to make the work as de- 
fensible as possible and as bravely resolved to 
defend it, as long as there was a reasonable hope 
for success.§ A portion of the work-benches 
were immediately removed from the 
« about to expire.”—Mr. Buchanan’s Administration, 
211. 
* Vide pages 86, 140-142, ante. 


t+ Annual Report of the Engineer Department for 1891, | 


November 80, 1861. 

This Report has been repeatedly confirmed by Generals 
John G. Foster and Jefferson C. Davis, in the course of 
their several conversations with us, on this general sub- 
ject. 

t General Jefferson C. Davis informs us that a relief was 
subsequently formed of these non-combatants and placed 
under his command; that they were drilled by him; took 
their turn, on duty, with the commands of Captains 
Doubleday and Seymour; and fully and satisfactorily dis- 
charged all the duties, as soldiers, which the occasion de- 
manded. 

$ Major Anderson to his brother, Larz Anderson, Janu- | 
ary 26 and 28, 1861. 

All the surviving officers of the garrison are very em- 
phatic in their approval of the spirit with which all who 
were within the fort fulfilled the duties which, day by day, | 
devolved on them. 


and all, as one man, | 


men’s | 
| was cleared; mines were established in the 
| wharf and along the gorge; communications 
| were opened to all parts of the fort and through 
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quarters; the necessary doors and windows 
were hung therein; and such other work as 
was necessary to ensure habitable lodgings for 
the garrison was immediately done. Loose 
stones were gathered, without and within the 
work, and a quantity of flagging and a number 
of iron facings for embrasures, originally in- 
tended for other purposes, were taken; and, 
with these, and bricks, and earth—the latter 


| collected along the sea-wall and wherever it 
| could be found—the openings in the walls 


which had been left for the second tier of em- 
brasures were closed, as speedily and as thor- 
oughly as possible; while those in the gorge, 
which were similarly exposed, were filled 
with stones, and iron, and lead concrete. The 
several gun-carriages were overhauled; their 
checked and warped chissis carefully straiten- 
ed; and their other defects remedied, as fast as 
they were needed to receive the guns for which 
they were designed. A portion of the guns, 
some of which weighed four or five tons and 
were to be elevated more than fifty feet, were 
slowly and laboriously raised, by the weak- 
handed garrison, to their appropriated places 
on the ramparts; supplied with maneuvring 
implements; and made ready for immediate 
use. Machicouli galleries, plated with iron 
and pierced for musketry, were pushed over the 
parapet, at the angles of the work, over-hang- 
ing the sea-wall and taking the place, as per- 
fectly as possible, of the sadly-needed flank- 
defenses, enabling the garrison, at its pleasure, 
either, in comparative safety, to open a mus- 
ketry-fire on assailants, beneath, or to drop 
shells among them, with equal impunity. As 
soon as possible, also, splinter-proof shutters 
and traverses were constructed; the parade 


the quarters; by an ingenious contrivance, 
suggested by Lieutenant Davis, a portion of 


| the ordinary shells of the ordnance-stores was 
| converted into excellent hand-grenades and 


made ready to be dropped over the parapet, 


| should an assault be attempted by the insur- 


gents; and whatever the feeble force of the 
garrison, directed by skilfull officers, could ac- 
complish, either for the safety of the post or 
the infliction of injury on an assailant, was 
promptly and effectively done.* 


* Iu this description of the labors of the garrison, we 
have relied on the Annual Report of the Engineer Depart- 


| ment, for 1861, November 84, 1861; on General John G. 


Foster's letter to the Committee on the Conduct of the 
War, November 2, 1865; on General Abner Doubledey’s 
letters to Henry B. Dawson, July 18, October , and Octo- 
ber 81, 1870; on allusions thereto, in General Truman Sey- 
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While the garrison was thus earnestly and 
anxiously employed, without having received 
any advices from Washington of an intention, 
on the part of the Federal authorities, to open 
a communication with it, by sea,* early on the 
morning of Wednesday, the ninth of January, 
the Major and his command were surprised at 
the appearance, off the entrance to the harbor, 
of a large steamship, heading for the fort and 
rapidly approaching.t Not aman of the troops 
was to be seen: { she presented no indication 
of either her nationality, her character, or her 
mission:§ she displayed no colors: || she made 
no signal. 7 
island; took the ship-channel, inside of the 
bar; and proceeded up the harbor, preceded 
by the guard-boat General Clinch, from the lat- 
mour’s various letters and on his Memoranda of The Story 
of Fort Sumter, all addressed to Henry B. Dawson; on 
General John G. Foster’s letter to Henry B, Dawson, Feb. 


ruary 8,1872; on General Jefferson C. Davis’s letter to | 


Henry B. Dawson, January 19, 1872; on Major Anderson’s 


letters to his brother, Larz Anderson, January 21 and 26, | 


February 11,19, and 24, 1861; and on conversations, there- 
on, among other matters on this general subject, with 
Generals Jefferson C. Davis, John G. Foster, and Samuel 
W Crawford. With Generals Davis and Foster, especial. 
ly, our interviews have been frequent and extended; and 
their kindness and patience, in answering our questions, 
have never flagged—it will be evident to every one that, 
with their assistance and that of the documents referred 
to, we cannot have wandered very far from the exact truth 

* Of this there can be no reasonable doubt, as both Gen. 
eral Holt—at that time Secretary of War—in letters to us, 
and all the officers of the garrison with whom we have 


conversed on the subject agree in stating that the Major | 
and his command were entirely uninformed of the inten- | 


tion of the Government to send any relief to the garrison; 


and,as it was not then needed nor desired, none was 
looked for. 


t General Jefferson C. Davis has repeatedly described to | 
us the approach of this steamer; the surprize and anxiety, | 


concerning her, of the garrison; and the attempts which 
were made to ascertain what she was and what was her 
object in seeking an entrance into the harbor. 

+ Captain McGowan says ‘‘the soldiers were all put 
“ below and no one allowed on deck but our crew ”—Re- 


port to Marshali O. Roberts, January 12, 1861—and Gener- | 


al Davis informs us that the glasses at Fort Sumter, which 
were turned on the vessel, failed to discover any one, on 
deck, from whom could be inferred either the character or 
the nationality of the ship. 

§ General Davis is our authority for this statement. 


I General Davis is our authority for this statement ; and | 
it is also sustained by the Charleston Courier, of the next 
morning, which expressly states that not until the first | 
shot was fired by the battery, across the bows of the | 
steamer, were “the stars and strips displayed ” and that, | 


‘ , ‘ 
‘as soon asthe flag was unfurled,” the fire was contin- 
ued. 


1 General Davis is our authority for this statement. 
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She rounded the point on Morris’s- | 
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| oy ‘ 
| ter of which rockets were sent off and lights 
displayed, as signals to the insurgents that she 


| was an enemy’s vessel, and that her visit was an 

unfriendly one.* It is said that she hoisted the 
American flag ‘on her flag-staff,” after she cross- 
| ed the bar,t although it does not seem to have 
| been seen by either the Carolinians { or the gar- 
| rison,§ both of whom were anxiously watching 
| her movements; and when she had approached 
| within two miles of Fort Sumter and was 
| yet opposite Morris’s-island, a ball was fired 
|athwart her bows, from the battery which 
the insurgents had thrown up, there; || and, it 
is said, at the same time, two steamers, one 
| of them towing a schooner, put out from Fort 

Moultrie, probably for the purpose of cutting her 

off and seizing her. A large garrison-flag was 
| immediately hoisted at her fore-mast-head ; ** 

and she continued on her course “ for over ten 
|‘ minutes,” the fire of the insurgents being 

continued, from both Morris’s-island and Fort 
Moultrie, and several of their shots passing 
| over her; while one of those shots is said to 
have struck her, just abaft the fore-rigging, and 
stove in her planking; and ‘another came 
“ within an ace of carrying away her rudder.” tt 
As soon as her character and nationality were 
ascertained by the garrison, as far as the mere 
display of a regular garrison-flag at her fore 
could convey such information, Major Anderson 
ordered the guns of the fort which bore on 
Morris’s-island to be made ready for action, and 


* Report of Captain McGowan to Marshall O. Roberts, 
January 12, 1861; Charleston Courier, January 10, 1861. 

+ Captain McGowan, in his Report to Marshall O. Rob- 
erts, says, ‘‘ We had the American flag flying ut our flag- 
| staff, at the time” when the battery opened its fire on 
| the ship, without saying just when it was hoisted ; but, as 
| itis said to have been ‘‘ flying * when the shot was fired, 
it must have been hoisted previously. 

t This is very evident from the words of the Courier, 
quoted in Note |, in the last colfmn, ante. 

§ General Jefferson C. Davis j& very decided in his state- 
| ment, on this particular portion of the subject; and Gen- 
eral Joseph Holt, in a very careful presentation of the 
facts, as he then officially learned them, has fully con- 
firmed it, in a carefully-prepared letter addressed to 
ourself. 

1 Captain Mc Gowan’s Report to Marshall O. Roberts, 
| January 12, 1861; Charleston Courier, January 10, 1861. 

General Davis has confirmed these statements, in a con- 
| versation on that subject. 

{ Captain Mc Gowan's Report to Marshall O. Roberts, 
January 12, 1861; 

** Captain Mc Gowan’s Report to Marshall O. Roberts, 
January 12,1861; Charleston Courier, January 10, 1861. 
| General Davis has confirmed these statements, in a con- 
versation on that subject. 
| tt Captain McGowan’s Report to Marshall O. Roberts, 
| January 19, 1851, ‘ 
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they were, according!y run out for that purpose; | 
and, at the ssme time, the officers of the garri- | 


son were hastily assembled, for consultation 
and counsel.* 

The Council which was thus convened, at that 
important crisis, deserves something more than a 
passing notice. It was a Council “called by an 
officer of the Army of the United States, com- 
manding a garrison, within a fort belonging to 


and situated within the limits of the United | 


States. It was called by him, to consult as to 
the propriety, under existing circumstances, of 


’ 


opening a fire on the assailants, for the purpose | 
of either relieving the strange vessel from the | 
peril to which she was exposed or of avenging | 
the insult offered to the flag of his country. It | 


was, in short, a Council called for the purpose 
of inquiring what was then the duty of the 
garrison, in the face of a deliberate attack, by 
the insurgents, on an unarmed vessel of com- 
merce, displaying and sailing under the colors 
of the Republic. It is reasonable to suppose, 
therefore, that when the officers filed down the 
winding stairs, from the parapet, and entered 
the Major’s quarters, in order to exchange their 
several opinicns and to advise their chief, they 
were duly impressed with the importance of the 
duty which had thus suddenly devolved on 
them; and there is no doubt that they duly 
weighed the brief introduction of the subject, 
by the Major, and the pithy arguments, pro 
and con, which were quickly presented. 
Major it is said, “explained the Orders of the 
“War Department” 
his officers, nine in number,t A 
those officers “‘ contended that the flag of the 


“United States was fired on, by hostile batter- | 


“jes, and that their simple duty, as soldiers 
“georn to defend the American flag, was to 
“revenge this insult to both:” others of them 
of deprecated precipitate measures as closing 
“the door on any further compromise by which 
“the threatening Civil War could be averted; 
“and they referred to the Orders of tht War 


* General Jefferson C, Davis is our authority for this 
statement. The only additional authority, concerning the 
Council of War which was thus hastily convened, which 
we have seen, is the letter of General John G. Foster to 
the Committee on the Conduct of the War, November 2, 
1865, and references thereto in the correspondence of Gen- 
eral Joseph Hoit with ourself, while that gentiemen was 
noticing this general subject. 

+ General Foster, in his letter to the Committee on the 
Conduct of the War, while describing this noted Council, 


wrote of five officers advising a fire and five opposing, | 


ten ia all; but we can find only nine who could have thus 
yoted—Captains Doubleday, Seymour, and Foster, Lieu- 
tenants Davis, Hall, Meade, Talbot, and Snyder, and As- 
sistant-surgeon Crawford—the Major, as the commander 
seeking the advice, not voting. 


| fire on 
| cated delay— 


| the great subject under 


The | 


and asked the advice of 
portion of | 
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“Department for authority.*” Besides “the 
“Orders of the War Department,”’t no controlling 
authority, affecting the proposition to open a 
the insurgents, was laid before the 
Council or referred to by those who adyo- 
“confidential verbal instructions 
“by the President,” peremptorily controlling 
consideration (if any 
such really existed, in force, at that moment, 
as has siace been pretended) t ;} strange to say, 


| were not, then, alluded to—and the vote was 


taken, advising the Major to withhold his fire § 

—advice which agreed with his own views, in 
every particular. | The Council was dissolved : 
and when the officers filed up the spiral stairs, 
to the parapet, to order the gunners to run in 
their guns, they were told that the stranger 


$a 


* General John G. Fos ter to the Committee om the Vun- 
duct of the War, November 2, 1865. 

t These Orders may be found on page 42, ante. 

+ Reference is here made to those astute authors, and to 
thoge partisan speakers, and to those peculiar friends of 
Major Anderson who have so strenuously insisted that the 
hands of that officer were *‘ tied ” by *‘ confidential verbal 


| “ instructions,” delivered to him by the President in per- 


son—Orders which were so “ confidential,” indeed, that 
neither the President nor the Major were ever known to 
have alluded to them, even in their most confideutial 
Councils, subsequent to their delivery; and so sacred that 


| what was gathered from the inuendos of the Major, which 


is evidently all that is known of the matter, must not be di- 
vulged to the ears of the uncircumcised, by those who 
have become the envied repositories of the precious frag- 
ments! 

Our readers will believe as much of these yarns as they 
please: as for ourself, we shall decline to believe that Ma- 
jor Anderson sought the advise of his officers on a matter 
which the Commander-in-chief had already peremptorily 
forbldden him to meddle with. Wecannot believe the Ma- 


| jor would have sought to involve all his officers in such an 
| offence against the positive Orders of the President as the 


opening of a fire on the insurgents, on the occasion refer- 
red to in the text, would have certainly presented, had he 
really received such Orders as is pretended; and that, too, 
without telling them, before asking their advise, just 
wherein he was at liberiy to act and wherein he was for- 
bidden. Jn short, we do not believe there were any such 
* confidential verbal Orders ” as has been pretended—this 


| Council affords the best evidence that there were none;— 


and we do not believe, whatever, else, may have been his 


Sailings, that Major Anderson wilfully acted in bad faith 


towards his officers or asked them to advise him about doing 
what, in fact, he was previously forbidden to do. 

§ General Foster, as we have said, supposes five officers 
voted in favor and five against Opening on the insurgents: 
General Davis supposes five opposed and four favored the 
proposition to open fire; and that Major Anderson favored 


| the views of the majority. 


| We have the most unquestionable authority for mak- 


| ing this statement—the Major was perfectly satisfied with 


the advise of the majority. 
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had suddenly wore round, and was then steer- 
ing down the channel; and, soon after she re- 
crossed the bar and, closely watched by the 
guard-boat, proceeded to sea—the insurgents’ 
fire on her having been kept up until she had 
proceeded beyond the range of their guns, No 
other signal or communication, of any kind, 
was made by the mysterious stranger than the 
display of her colors, as above related; and the 
garrison was left as ignorant as it was found, 
concerning her name, her character, and the ob- 
ject of her visit—the display of a regular gar- 
rison-flag alone creating a suspicion that she had 
been sent out under the auspices of the War 
Department of the Federal Government.* 


* General Davis is our authority for this statement. 

See, also, Captain McGowan’s Report to Marshall O. 
Roberts, January 12, 1861. 

Concerning the garrison-flag and its purpose, as a sig- 
nal, Captain McGowan said, “a large garrison-flag, thir- 
“ty by forty feet, had been furnished to me, with orders 
“to hoist it in case Fort Mouitrie fired upon the vessel; 
‘and that being recognized, Major Anderson would pro- 
“ tect the ship by the guns of Fort Sumter. After the 
+ first shot, this flag was hoisted at the fore, and could be 
“plainly seen from Fort Sumter.’’—Letter to the New 
York Daily Tribune, January 14, 1861, in the Tribune of 
January 16—and the Reporter of Zhe Evening Post, who 
accompanied the Star of the West, on this memorable 
voyage, said, ‘‘ The Captain has an immense American 
“ flag, twenty feet by forty feet, and has been instructed 
“to raise this at his mast-head the moment the first shot 
‘is fired, There is, already, an ordinary United States’ 
flag, aft; and raising this large one forward can hard- 
“ly fail toinform Major Anderson that we consider our- 
“selves under his protection.”—Letter to the Evening 
Post, January 6, 1861—in that paper of the 12th. 

The flag was “ seen from Fort Sumter;” it wae distin- 
guished as “‘a large garrison-flag;’’ the purpose for 
which it was hoisted—as a signal for the protection of the 
guns on Fort Sumter—was evident and not misunderstood 
by Major Anderson; the guns of the fort were ran out, 
in order to extend that protection which the vessel then 
needed; but, when the critical moment arrived when 
those guns could have been usefully employed, in the pro- 
tection of the vessel, those guns were not employed for 
that purpose; in consequence, the Star of the West was 
not protected; and, without fulfilling the object for 
which she had been sent, she was withdrawn from the 
one-sided contest. 

Besides, it is positively asserted that Mr. Larz Anderson, 
the Major's brother, who, had very recently visited Fort 
Sumter, at the instance of General Scott, had carried 
with him, to the Major, the information of the issue of 
the General Orders for the dispatch of the Brooklyn, for 
the relief of the garrison, to which we have referred, and 
of the subsequent countermand of those General Orders 
in order that ‘‘a side-wheel mercantile steamer ”’ might 
be substituted and a hostile demonstration avoided— 
Washington letter to The New York Tribune, January 
16th, in that paper of the 1Tth.—and, in view of the fact 
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lhe story of the mysterious stranger which had 
thus made her way into the harbor of Charles- 
ton, been fired on by the insurgents, and igno- 
miniously retreated, is now matter of history 
and, to some extent, at least, known to all the 
world. It is a story for which our readers have 
been already prepared by our recital* of the 
remarkable proposal of General Scott to strength- 
en the garrison with raw recruits, transported 
in an unarmed merchant-vessel; of the reluct- 
ant approval of that proposal, by the President; 
and of the opportunity that was thereby afford- 
ed to the insurgents to offer an obstruction to 
the entrance into the harbor of any vessel, no 
matter by whom commanded nor how skilfully 
handled. It isa story, however, which must 
be re-told, no matter whose reputation may be, 
thereby, impeached; and we are enabled to re- 
late it with unusual accuracy, in all its de- 
tails, 

It was the ill-fortune of General Scott, dur- 
ing the greater portion of his professional life, 
to be unfriendly with those who were, officially, 
his superiors ; + and the President and the Sec- 
retaries of War, successively, during the greater 
portion of the period of which we write, were 
not exempt from the general affliction.{ Be- 
sides, he was a politician, as well as a soldier,§ 
and coveted promotion in other fields than in 
that ef arms; and he was, therefore, never a- 
verse to the display of himself or of his opin- 


that Mr. Anderson had been sent to Fort Sumter by Gen- 
eral Scott, for the purpose of obtaining information for 
the especial use of that gentleman—which we have the 
best living authority for averring—it is very reasonable 
to suppose that he also bore to the Major, from the Gen- 
eral, ample information, not only of what had been done 

already, but, also, what was proposed and what ordered. 

Our readers, with these facts before them, can safely 
judge, for themselves, whether or not Major Anderson 
was reasonably ignorant on the subject, and whether or 
not, in this instance, at least, he faithfully discharged the 
imperative duty which had then devolved upon him, as a 
solder and an officer in the service of the United States. 

* Vide pages 162-164, ante. 

t As instances of this disposition—for we cannot pre- 
tend to notice all his controversies—we refer to that, in 
his early career, with General Brown; to those, in the 
strength of his manhood, with General Gaines and Secre- 
tary Marcy; and to that, in his imbecility, which prompted 
him, on the thirtieth of December, 1860, to cast a slur, if 
not a doubt, on Secretary Holt. 

+ His letters to the National Intelligencer and his offic- 
ial communications with President Lincoln afford the 
most ample testimony of that ill temper, in General Scott, 
toward President Buchanan and his successive Secretaries 
of War. 

§ The strange mixture of politics and arms, in his 
Views and in his correspondence, generally, clearly indi- 
cate that double quality in the General. ~ 
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ions, political as well as military—for both of 
which he possessed the highest possible respect—- 
whenever, either in contrast with those with 
whom he was unfriendly or in some other form, 
he could be magnified and they depreciated, 
or whenever his interests and influences, real or 
imaginary, might, in any way, be thereby pro- 
moted. It was not strange, therefore, that the 
excitement which preceded the presidential elec- 
tion, in November, 1860, should have arrested 
his attention; nor is it more strange, that he— 
a Virginian, coveting political honors and fully 
sensible of the political weight of the South, in 
the determination of party measures—should 
have carefully lenveinth the political situation ; 
deliberately concluded that an amicable disso- 
lution of the existing Confederacy and re-organ- 
ization of the disunited States into “ new Con- 
‘“*federacies, probably four,” was advisable ;* 
and sought and found an opportunity, informal- 
ly, to let the substance of those Views, at that 
opportune hour, find sympathising readers, the 
country over, through the public press. t+ At the 
same time, however, the General seems to have 
either hoped or feared that even the peaceful de- 
parture of the “ wayward sisters” of the South, 
from the existing Union, which he had thus 


suggested, would be found too tedious for the | 


madcaps of that portion of the Republic, and 
that there was, therefore, at that moment, ‘‘ some 
“ danger of an early act of rashness, preliminary 
“to secession, viz., the seizure of some or all of 
“the following posts:—Forts Jackson and St. 
“Philip, in the Mississippi, below New Orleans, 
“both without garrisons; Forts Morgan, below 
“‘ Mobile, without a garrison ; Forts Pickens and 
‘““McRea, Pensacola harbor, with an insufficient 
“ garrison for one; Fort Pulaski, below Savan- 
“nah, without a garrison; Forts Moultrie and 
“Sumter, Charleston harbor, the former with 
“an insufficient garrison, and the latter without 
“any; and Fort Monroe, Hampton Roads, with- 
“out a sufficient garrison ;” and, therefore, he 
gravely continued, “in my opinion, ALL these 
“ works should be immediately so garrisoned as to 
“make any attempt to take ANY ONE of them, by 
“ surprise or coup de main, RIDICULOUS.” { 


* The General’s Views and the Supplement to those 
Views—the former sent to the President and both of them 
to the Secretary of War—state this, among others, as 
his well-settled opinion of the proper remedy for the dis- 
contents and dangers of that eventful period. 

t Vide page 179, post. 

t General Scott’s Views, addressed to the President, on 
the twenty-ninth of October, 1860. 

Mr. Lossing, in his Pictorial History, i., 75, 76, has re- 
terred to this remarkable paper and made extracts from 
t; but he has dated it ‘‘ October 80, 1860,” instead of the 

t wenty-ninth of that month; he has considered it as 
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On the twenty-ninth of October, 1860, these 
brave words, together with the other Views, 
on which they were based, were communi- 
cated, “in great haste,” to the President of 
the United States;* and, on the following 
day, a copy of them, “better transcribed,” 
was sent to Mr. Floydt—also a Virginian 
and then the Secretary of War—unto both 
of whom, the President and the Secretary, 
quite as well as to the General-in-chief of 
the Army who thus addressed them, the fact 
was perfectly patent that every man of that 
Army who could possibly be spared from the 
most urgent duty, elsewhere, was, at that very 
moment, actively and necessarily engaged, on 
some portion of our extended western frontier, 
in protecting exposed settlers and flitting emi- 
grants from the assaults of hostile Indians; t{ 
that, at most, only five Companies—four hun- 
dred men, in all—were then “ within reach,” 


containing only “words of warning to the President 
“and Secretary of War,” and studiously concvaled that 
portion of the paper which “‘ conceded’ the “right of 
“secession’’ and prompted the organization of “the 
‘fragments of the great Republic” into “new Confed- 
“ eracies, probably four;” and he has founded on it only 
a compliment to General Scott and, by inuendo, an attack 
on the President. 

See, also, his Pictorial History, i., 125, 126, for further 
indications of Mr. Lossing’s partisan proclivities, and his 
concealment of facts, concerning those Views, which, if 
presented, would have reversed the tenor of his narrative 
and damaged his hero. 

Messrs. Guerneey and Alden, on the other hand, while 
they very singularly commended what they were pleased 
to consider “the political sagacity and foresight which 
**made General Scott the great peace-maker,” honorably 
presented the Views as well as the letter which General 
Scott employed to supplement those Views—Harpers’ 
Pictorial History, i., 34—and thereby enabled their read- 
ers to determine, as best they could, from his own words, 
wherein General Scott was not as much a secessionist, in 
fact, as were Jefferson Davis and Robert E. Lee. 

* General Scott to Secretary Floyd, October 30, 1860. 

t Ibid. 

t The reader is referred to Mr. Buchanan’s letter to the 
National Intelligencer, in reply to General Scott, October 
28, 1862, and to his autobiographical volume—Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s Administration, 105-107, 169-172—for carefully- 
prepared exhibits of the facts, with the evidence, on 
which this portion of the text has been based; and the 
fidelity of these exhibits is conceded by Mr. Lossing—one 
of the most decided of those writers who have seen 
nothing in Mr. Buchanan’s administration which they 
can approve—when he says, while describing the Army, as 
it was, more than nine weeks after Mr. Holt had become 
the chief of the War Department, ‘‘ The total regular 
* force was sixteen thousand men; and these were prin- 
“‘ cipally in the Western States and Territories, guard- 
“* ing the frontier settlers against the Indians.” —Pictor- 
ial History, i., 298. 
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for the grave duty, to which the venerable sol- 
dier had assigned them, of making “ ridiculous” 
“any attempt” which any body might be in- 
duced to make, “to take any one” of these six 
ungarrisoned and three insufficiently-garrisoned 
a widely-separated works, and to occupy it ;* 
and that no one, txcept the Congress—which 
was not then in session—could add a single 
man to the little force, either for that purpose 
or for any other, without openly and undepia- 
bly, if not unnecessarily, violating “ the supreme 
“Jaw of the land.t” 

Asa matter of course, for the best of réasons, 
the garrisons of the nine forts referred to by the 
General were not, at that time, re-inforced ; 
but, notwithstanding the fact that these Views 
must have been considered, to some extent, at 
least, a confidential communication, by the Gen- 
eral-in-chief of the Army, on official business, to 
the Fresident and Secre of War, both of 
whom were his official superiors, the substance of 
them was known, very shortly after they were | 
written, from one extreme of the Republic to the 
other; ¢ and notwithstanding, also, the atten- | 





* General Scott to Secretary Floyd, October 30, 1860, | 

+t Mr. Buchanan says of this: ‘‘ It will not be pretended 
“that the President had any power, under the laws, to | 
“add to this force” (the flue Companies, less than Jour 
hundred men, which were ali the Regulars who were, 
then, ** within reach ’’ of the Commanding General, for 
any purpose whatever) “ by calling forth the Militia or 
“accepting the services of volunteers to garrison these 
*“ fortifications "—Mr. Buchanan's Administration, 104— 
and, in view of the fact that there was, then, no insurrec- 
tion—“ even South Carolina was then performing al) her 
“relative duties, though most reluctantly, to the Gov- 
“ernment”—no one can say, truthfully, that such an 
attempt to increase the Army, at that time, for any pur- 
pose, had one been made, would not have been not only 
productive of dissension but an indisputable usurpation 
of authority not already vested, by law, in the Executive 
of the United States. 

+ The habit of General Scott, in such matters as this, to 
allow the substance of what he had written in confidence, 
to others, to find immediate circulation through the pub- 
lic press is so well known that it seems to be unnecessary 
to produce evidence of the truth of what has been sald of 
it, in the text. 

Mr. Buchanan, whose accuracy in such matters cannot 
be successfully impeached, alludes to this peculiarity in 
the General as well as to its operation, in the instance be- 
fore us, in these words: ‘‘ From the strange inconsisten- 
“ clee they " [the Views) ‘‘ involve, it would be difficult to 

estimate whether they did most harm in encouraging or 

in provoking secession. So far as they recommended a 

military movement, this, in order to secure success, 

should have been kept secret until the hour had arrived 
for carrying it into execution. The substance of them, 
however, soon reached the Southern people. Neither 
“the Head-quarters of the Army at New York nor, af- 
“terwards,in Washington, were @ very secure deposi- 
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tion of the disaffected, North and South, was 
thus plainly directed to the nakedness of those 
forts and to the ease and entire safety with 
which all of them could be captured, even by 
an inconsiderable force, it is a notable fact, 
worthy of attention, that’ no one, even in the 
most seriously disaffected States, seems to have 
profited, or been disposed to profit, by the ven- 


‘* tory for the Views, even had it been the author's inten- 
** tion to regard them ae confidential. That such was not 
* the case, may be well inferred from their very nature. 
*- Not confined to the recommendation of a military move- 
“ment, by far the larger portion of them consists of a 
* political disquisition on the existing dangers to the 
** Union; on the horrors of Civil War and the best means 
“‘of averting so great a calamity; and, on the course 
‘* which their author had resolved to pursue, as a citizen, 
‘*in the approaching Presidential election. These were 
** themes entirely foreign to a military Report, and equal- 
“ly foreign from the official duties of the Commanding 
“General, Furthermore, the Views were published to 
“* the world, by the General himself, on the eighteenth of 
“ January, 1861, in the National Intelligencer, and this 
“* without the consent or even previous knowledye of the 
“* President. This was done at a critical moment in our 
** history, when the cotton-States were seceding, one 
“afterthe other. Zhe reason assigned by him, for this 
“ strange violation of official confidence towards the 

“ President, was the necessity for the correction of mis- 

‘“* apprehensions which had got abroad, ‘ both in the pub- 

“** ic prints and in public speeches,’ in relation to the 

* Views.”—Buonanan’s Mr. Buchanan's Administration, 
99, 100. 

That Mr, Buchanan was exactly correct in his remarks 
on this proclivity in General Scott, will be seen in the evi- 
dent knowledge which The New York Herald had of the 
circumstances related in the text, as early as the thirtieth 
of October—the day after the Views were sent to Mr. 
Floyd—when it said, “‘ The President and Secretary of 
“ War have been strongly urged to strengthen the garri- 
“ sons along the Southern Atlantic Coast, the Guly, and 
“the Mississippi.”"— Washington Correspondence, Octo- 
ber 80th, in the Herald of the 81s¢.—and other newspapers, 
North and South, at that time, made pointed references 
to the promulgation of the General’s Views. 

It is seen, also, in Zhe New York Tribune of December 
17, 1860, in which is a Special Despatch from Washington, 
dated on the preceding day, in which it is said: “ It is 
“known, positively, that General Scott sent an orricrat 
** ocommUNICATION (0 the Wan DEPARTMENT, OVER A MON1I 
“ ago, advising thé BE-ENFOROEMENT OF THE CHARLESTON 
“ ports, of which no notice was taken. The President 
“* was afraid of the responsibility and Secretary Floyd was 
*¢ disinclined.” 

In an editorial of the same paper, on the same day it 
was sald, ‘* The Secretary of War having prevented the 
“ reénforcement of Fort Moultrie, sixty pays ago, when 
* it would have excited no attention,” etc. 

No further evidence is needed to establish the fact, re- 
lated in the text, that General Scott’s confidential com- 
munications for written as much for the public eye as»: 
those of the persons to whom they were addressed. 
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erable soldier's opportune svergetnones the forts 
and all the public property, North and South, 
remained, entirely undisturbed, in the custody of 
the Federal officers who had, hitherto, had 
charge of them; and no one seems to have been 
any more inclined, after the General’s exposition, 
to violate the public peace, than he had been, 
before it was made. These stern facts tell a sig- 
nificant story concerning the peculiar temper of 
the period ; and our readers must reconcile the 
teachings of that story, as best they may, with 
the alleged incendiary disposition of the South, 
at that time, on the one hand, and with the al- 
leged danger, on the other, of their immediate 
incendiary action. 

On the fifteenth of December, six hundred 
raw recruits having, meanwhile, accumula in 
the dép6ts at Carlisle Barracks and New York, 
the General renewed his recommendation to 
strengthen the garrisons of such of the nine 
Southern forts as then had garrisons and to oc- 
cupy all the others ; * and, of course, he would 
have sent a portion of that questionable party 
of unqualified civilians, all of whom were wholly 
aol to the duties of soldiers, to Forts Moul- 
trie and Sumter, for that purpose. 

It has been very aptly said of this proposition, 
by one who was capable of understanding its 
exact merits and who knew the author of it, per- 
sunally,+ that ‘‘ it is scarcely a lack of charity to 
**infer that General Scott knew, at the time when 
** he made this recommendation, that it must be 
** rejected ;” and, because that recommendation 
was in — and direct opposition to the well- 
considered policy of the General’s official superi- 
or, the President of the United States, which 
ony was already fixed and, a few days before, 

ad been publicly announced, in his Message to 
Congress ;t because the President, as we have 
seen, had already provided other means, in the 
war-steamer Brooklyn and in the reserves within 
Fortress Monroe, for speedily and effectively re- 
lieving the garrison, at Charleston, ‘‘at the first 
**moment of danger” §—with all of which 


* The evidence that this request was thus renewed, may 
be found in the Genera!’s own statements of it, in his au- 
tobiographical Memoir—ii., 614—and in his Report to the 
President, March 30, 1861. It is proper, however, to state, 
in connection with that evidence, that, in referring to it, 
Mr. Buchanan promptly replied, ‘‘ While Z have no recol- 
‘* lection whatever of this conversation, he" (the General] 
* doubtless states.correctly that I did refuse to send three 
** hundred men to re-inforce Major Anderson, at Fort 
*€ Moultrie, who had not, then, removed to Fort Sumter.” 
—Mr. Buchanan’s letter to the National Intelligencer, ix 
reply to General Scott’s Report, October 28, 1862. 

+ Buchanan’s Mr. Buchanan's Administration, 168. 

t President Buchanan's Meseage to Congress, Decem- 
‘ber 8, 1860. 

§ Vide pages 48, 162, 163, ante. 
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the General was fully acquainted ;* because 
the Senate was then engaged in an attempt, 
through a Committee of Thirteen, to effect a 
peaceful reconciliation, which such a movement 
of troops, under existing circumstances, would 
have entirely defeated ; + because the project of 
General Scott, for the occupation of the nine 
forts referred to and their defence against as 
many antagonistic popular outbreaks, with so 
insignificant a force as was then ‘‘ within reach,” 
was wholly insufficient for such a purpose and 
would have been productive of evil rather than 
good effects; {+ and, because what was said, 
generally, of the existing necessity for strength- 
ening the several garrisons and for occupying the 
ungarrisoned works throughout the entire South- 
ern seaboard, together with the recommendation, 
by General Scott, and the refusal of the President 
to do so, were, before daylight on the follow- 
ing morning, published, the country over, in the 
press of the political party which opposed the 
Administration,§ and was made the text for ex- 
travagant laudations of General Scott and equal- 
ly extravagant abuse of President Buchanan, 
—for these reasons, we say—it is due to the 


* This fact is evident from the allusion which the Gen- 
eral has made to Secretary Floyd’s reference to those 
preparations, in a conversation which the former is said 
to have had with him and the President, on the general 
subject of the relief of the forts.—Awutodiography, ii., 
614; Report to the President, March 80, 1961. 

t The “Committee of Thirteen ’’ was ordered, on mo- 
tion of Senator Powell, of Kentucky, on the eleventh of 
December, and appointed on the twentieth of the same 
month; and its purpose was to consider ‘‘so much 
“of the President’s Message as relates to the present 
“ agitated and distracted condition of the country, and 
“ the grievances between the slaveholding and non-slave- 
“ holding States.”’ 

+ It will be evident to the meanest intellect that six 
hundred raw recruits, even if assisted hy portions of the 
five Companies of Regulars which, alone, were then 
‘* within reach ” of General Scott—and no one pretends 
that the entire strength of those five Companies could 
have been detached for such a purpose—would have made 
sorry work in assuming a belligerent attitude against the 
entire South, not yet in arms, by ostentatiously occupying 
the nine fortifications referred to by General Scott and 
thereby provoking hostilities, even where hostilities were 
not, then, thought of. 

§ In his Report to the President, March 80, 1861, Gener- 
al Scott says he called on Secretary Floyd, on the ¢thir- 
teenth of December, 1860, and ‘‘ personally urged upon the 
“Secretary the saime views, viz., strong garrisons in the 
“ Southern forts,” which he had urged in the preceding 
October, and “ again pointed out the organized Compan- 
“ jes and the recruits at the principal dépéts available for 
‘*the purpose:” three days afterwards, on the sixteenth 
of December, information of what had thus occurred at 
Washington was transmitted, with laudations of the Gen- 
eral and deprecations of the President, to the 7'ridune 
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cause of history to say of it, that this proposi- 
tion was evidently made by the General, more 
as a politician than as a soldier, and for partisan 
rather than for patriotic purposes. 

The recommendation, by General Scott, to 
which reference has been made, however, what- 
ever may have been the motive of its author in 
making it, was not complied with ; and, as we 
have said, the press of the dominant party 

romptly teemed with abuse of the President, 

cause of what, for that particular purpose, 
was considered as his “criminal” neglect of 
brave men and not less ‘‘ criminal” sympathy 
with the insurgents; while corresponding lau- 
dations of what was claimed to have been Gen- 
eral Scott’s sagacity, and humanity, and patri- 
otic devotion to the safety of the garrison occu- 
pying Fort Moultrie and, through it, to the best 
interests of the Republic, were openly placed in 
startling contrast.” 

Under these circumstances and aroused by 
such appeals, sustained by the reported anxiety 
of the General-in-chief, it is not surprising that 
there should have been some whose sympathies 
with what was thus said to have been the en- 
dangered and neglected garrison of Fort Moul- 





and other morning newspapers, in the city of New York 


and, probably, throughout the entire country. 

In his Report to the President, March 380, 1861, General 
Scott says that, “ by appointment, the Secretary accom- 
“panied me to the President, December 15, when the 
“same topics—secession, etc.—were again pretty freely 
“* discussed:” on the second morning after that alleged 
interview, the seventeenth of December , 1860—the sixteenth 
was Sunday, when no paper was published—the 7'ridune, 
Herald, and other morning newspapers, in New York, 
promptly circulated the information of this interview of 
the General and the President, and of what had occurred 
when the General and the Secretary of War thus visited 
the President. 

‘That the circulation of this information was not con- 
_fined to the North nor to those who were supposed to be 
opposed to the insurgents will be seen in the following— 
concerning General Scotts’ interview with the President, 
on Saturday, the fifteenth of December—taken from the 
letter of The New York Tribune’s Charleston Corres- 
pondence, dated in the latter city, on Monday, the seven- 
teenth of the same month: “ The news, by telegraph, 
“that General Scott is warmly urging reinforcements, 
“ and that General Cass has resigned because the Presi- 
“ dent will not send them, creates quite a breeze."’ 

* Reference is made to the editorial in The New York 
Tribune of Monday, the seventeenth of December, in 
which Mr. Buchanan was said to have been insane, and in 
which his course was contrasted with General Scott's, 
‘* sixty days ago,” and violently condemned. On the fol- 
lowing day, also, the President was charged, by the same 
paper, with getting the forts ready for their surrender to 
the insurgents, at the expense of the United States, and 
abused in the best style of that violent partisan publica- 
tion. 
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trie prompted them to move, individually, for 
its immediate and effective relief; and it is a 
privilege which we enjoy, to know, certainly, 
that three gentlemen of Westchester-county, New 
York, personal friends of our own—Coloneli 
James A. Hamilton, Hon. Moses H. Grinnel!, 
and John E. Williams, Esq., all residents of the 
town of Greenburgh—promptly tendered four 
hundred picked artillerists, from among the citi- 
zen soldiery of New York, whom they offered to 
place in Fort Moultrie, at the earliest possible 
moment, as a reinforcement of the garrison of 
that particular post, at their own expense and 
without any cost to the country. The project 
originated with Colonel Hamilton ; * and, on the 
twenty-ninth of December, 1860, the tender was 
made by him to General Scott,+ his two associ- 
ates binding themselves, respectively, to pay 
their several shares of the expense. On the first 
of January, 1861, notwithstanding his seem- 
ing anxiety to strengthen the post, a short time 
before, the venerable General-in-chief —after 
having submitted the proposal to the President 
and fully concurred with that gentleman in the 
opinion that there was, at that time, no immedi- 
ate military need for such aid of the regular 
force as was thus humanely and patriotically 
offered—declined to receive the proffered rein- 





* Colonel James A. Hamilton to Henry B. Dawson, July 
22 and 25, 1872. 

The originator of this important undertaking, as we 
have seen, was Colonel James A. Hamilton, who is well- 
known to the greater number of our readers as a son of 
General Alexander Hamilton, of the Army of the Revolu- 
tion, and Elizabeth, daughter of General Philip Schuyler, 
of the same Army and one of the ablest and purest of the 
soldiers and statesmen of that eventful period. 

In his earlier years—while General Jackson vas Presi- 
dent, we believe—Colonel Hamilton was District-attorney 
of the United States for the Southern District of New 
York and, for a time, Acting Secretary of State of the 
United States; and he is widely known, even in his retire- 
ment, as one of the most influential citizens residing in 
this ancient and inflaential County. 

Colonel Hamilton was, at the time he made this attempt 
to relieve the garrison of Fort Sumter, not far from sev- 
enty-three years of age; and yet he not only personally 
organized the expedition, as far as he was allowed to do 
80, but he also proposed to accompany it, in person, and 
share its labors and its honors—Messrs. John E. Williams 
and Moses H. Grinnell having agreed to share with bim the 
expense of the undertaking. 

The concurrent opinions of the President and the Gen- 
eral-in-chief, that no such assistance was necessary, and 
the consequent declinature of the latter to co-operate 
with the proposed excursionists, alone prevented the con- 
summation of what, probably, would otherwise have been 
one of the most successful measures for ensuring th 
peace as well as the integrity of the Union. 

+t Colonel James A. Hamilton to General Scott, Decem- 
ber 29, 1860.—Supplement. 
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forcement or to approve of its dispatch from 
New York.* 

At length, as we have seen, the main body of 
the garrison was transferred to Fort Sumter ; + the 
Federal buildings, in Charleston, and two of 
the forts, in the harbor of that city, were seiz- 
ed and oceupied by the insurgents; ¢ the Secretary 
of War, unto whom, a few weeks before, the 
General-in-chief had sent his Views of the 
situation and his thoughts, if not his wishes, con- 
cerning the future of the Republic, had been dis- 
missed from the Cabinet, in disgrace, and joined 
the disaffected ;§ and, more than ever before, the 
peace. of the Republic, if not its very existence, 
seemed to have been endangered. The President, 
no longer restrained by the avoidance of hostile 
acts, by the insurgents, as we have seen, had deter- 
mined to move troops for the relief of the garrison 
at Charleston, if not for the re-occupation of the 
forts which the insurgents had already occupied 
and for the recovery of the public property which 
they had already seized; and he had called 
Joseph Holt to the War Department, in the place 
of John B. Floyd, whom he had dismissed ; 
and there could be no reasonable cause for dis- 
satisfaction, in any one who was not himself dis- 
affected, with the President’s revised policy nor 
any reasonable distrust, except among the insur- 
gents, of the officer in whose hands was placed 
the authority for the execution of that policy. 
The new Secretary was hardly seated in his 
office,** however, before, as we have already seen, 
the General-in-chief of the Army, with charac- 
teristic antagonism to those who were his official 
superiors—displayed, too, much more offensive- 
ly than he had displayed any such antagonism 
which he might have held against Mr. Floyd, 
the predecessor of Mr. Holt-—privately requested 


* “ Geo. W. Lay. Lient. Col., A. D, C.,’’ to Colonel James 
A. Hamilton, “ Washington, January 1, 1861.” 

The entire narrative of this very important interlude in 
the Story of Fort Sumter, in Colonel Hamilton's own 
words, as communicated to us, for the purpose of this 
publication, may be found in the Supplement to the Story, 
which will immediately follow it. 


t Vide pages 5058, ante. 

+ Vide pages 148, 152, 158, ante. 
§ Vide page 161, ante. 

I Vide page 162, ante. 

I Vide page 16!, ante. 


“* Mr. Holt was called to the head of the War Depart- 
ment, on Saturday, the twenty-ninth of December, 1860 ; 
and on Sunday, the thirtieth, the General—who had been 
in Washington, for more than a fortnight—addressed a 
private note to the President, directly, requesting per- 
mission to disregard the usage of the service and the 
courtesy which was due to the new Secretary, in sending, 
“* without reference to the War Department,” a private ex- 
pedition to Fort Sumter. 
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lthe President's personal * permission to send to 
Fort Sumter, ‘‘ without reference to the War De- 
“ partment and otherwise as secretly as possible,” 
two hundred and fifty of the raw recruits who 
were then in the depot at New York, together 
with some extra rifles or muskets, ammunition, 
and ordnance-stores; and, at the same time, he 
expressed a hope ‘‘ that a sloop-of-war and a cut- 
‘ter might be ordered, for the same purpose, as 
“early as to-morrow.” + This urgent request for 
immediate relief for the little garrison of Fort 
Sumter. was made by note, on Sunday, the 
thirtieth of December—the General being too 
unwell to leave his house{—on the follow- 
ing morning, [December 31st, 1860] the Presi- 
dent, who, as we have already seen, had previ- 
ously determined to support the garrison, imme- 
diately and at all heeatie. promptly ordered the 
Secretaries of War and the Navy, Messrs. Holt 
and Toucey, respectively, to send the Brooklyn, 
from Hampton-roads, at the earliest possible 
moment, with the three hundred men who had 
been so long reserved in Fortress Monroe, for 
that particular purpose ; § and, on the evening 
of that day, General Scott ‘‘called to congrat- 
‘*ulate the President on the fact that the Sec- 
‘* retaries had already issued appropriate Orders 
‘*to the respective Army at Navy-oflicers ; 
‘‘and stated that these were then in his own 
** pocket.” | 

* The reader will bear in mind that, although the Presi- 
dent is the constitutional Commander-in-chief of the Army 
and, therefore, the source of all authority, therein, the 
General Orders which, either nominally or really, proceed 
from him, always pass through the Secretary of War and 
are countersigned and issued by the Adjutant-general of 
the Army ; and that all official communications to him, 
from the Army, can reach him, in order, only through th e 
Department. It will beseen, therefore, that when Gener- 
al Scott addressed a communication directly to the Presi- 
dent and officially solicited the personal permission of the 
latter—which would have been the equivalent, in authori- 
ty, of a General Order—to send an expedition to Charles- 
ton, ‘without reference to the War Department,” he 
manifested an evidently unfriendly spirit to the newly- 
seated Secretary and as evidently inclined to draw the 





President into discord with those who were, then, his con- 
fidential advisers in the Administration. 

t General Scott to President Buchanan, December 30, 
1860—in his Report to President Lincoln, March 80, 1861. 

t “ Lieutenant-general Scott begs the President of the 
“* United States to pardon the irregularity of this com- 
“munication. Jt is Sunday; the weather is bad; and 
“* General Scott is not well enough to go to church.’’—Gen- 
eral Scott to the President, December 30, 1560. 

§ Mr. Buchanan to 7'he National Intelligencer, in reply 
to General Scott’s Report, October 28, 1862: Buchanan’s 
Mr. Buchanan’s Administration, 189. 

See, also, Note *, Column 2, Page 183, post. 

i Buchanan’s Mr. Buchanan's Administration, 189 

Our applications to the Departments of War and the 
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It is stated that on the same evening on which 
General Scott thus repaired to the Executive 
Mansion and congratulated the President on the 
fact that General Orders had been issued for the 
dispatch of the Brooklyn to Charleston, with a 
reinforcement and supplies for the garrison of 
that post, and were “ then in his own pocket,” a 
meeting of the Cabinet was held—evidently be- 
fore the General saw the President—at which it 
was determined to suspend the promulgation of 
the General Orders referred to, until the Com- 
missioners from South Carolina should have sent 
their reply to the letter which the President had 
addressed to them, on the preceding day ;* and 
that the Secretary of the Interior, in his zeal to 
prevent the reinforcement of the garrison, ob- 
tained the President's promise that, even when 
the present cause for the suspension of those 
General Orders should have been removed, they 
should not be promulgated ‘ without being 
‘* previously considered and decided, in Coun- 
‘‘cil.¢” During the same evening, the Presi- 
dent seems to have communicated to the General, 
not only his wish that, until otherwise ordered, 
the two General Orders should not be promul- 
gated, but the reason for that suspension of them, 
to which the latter gave his unreserved concur- 
rence. } 

Navy, respectively, for copies of the General Orders which 
were issued on this occasion—so important for the correc- 
tion of errors which have been thrust into history as veri- 
table factse—have been disregarded. 

It does not accord with the ideas of those in authority, to 
allow the public archives of the Republic to be employed 


by some of those who are engaged in writing the History of | 


the Republic, even for the correction of known errors or 
the establishment, beyond peradventure, of known truths. 
We must be contented, therefore, with the evidence which 
we possess, and which we have pleasure in being enabled 
to present, above. 

* * Secretary Thompson to President Buchanan, resigning 
his seat in the Cabinet, January 8, 1861; the Presiden's 


reply to Secretary Thompson, January 9, 1861; Secretary | 


Holt’s letter to The National Intelligencer, in reply to Mr. 


Thompson's Address to the People of Mississippi, March | 


5, 1861. 


We are authorized to say that the last-named of these | 


was read and approved by Mr. Buchanan, on the day of 
its date, before he returned to Wheatland, after the inaug- 
uration of his successor in office. 

+ Secretary Thompson to President Buchanan, January 
8, 1861, and the President’s reply, January 9, 1861. 

t “ At the interview already referred to, between the 
“General and myself, on the evening of Monday, the 
“thirty-first of December, I suggested to bim that, al- 
‘though I had not received the South Carolina Commis- 
“ sioners in their official capacity, but merely as private 
“ gentlemen, yet it might be considered an improper act 
** to send the Brooklyn with re-inforcements to Fort Sum- 
“ter until I had received an answer from them to my 
* letter of the preceding day: that the delay could not 
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It seems, however, that, for some reason, the 
President determined to anticipate the receipt of 
the Commissioners’ reply to his letter and to pre- 
pare for the immediate dispatch of the Brooklyn, 
agreeably to his original purpose ; and, with that 
view, in conformity with his promise to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, a special meeting of the 
Cabinet was called, on the morning of Wednes- 
day, the second of January, to consider and give 
advice on the subject. The subject was again 
discussed, at that meeting; and ‘‘a decided 
‘* majority of opinions” concurred in favor of 
sending the Brooklyn, as originally proposed by 
the President, for the support of the garrison of 
Fort Sumter. That determination of the Presi- 
dent and his advisers, singularly enough, was no 
sooner ascertained, and the members of the 
Cabinet bad not yet left the room in which they 
had assembled—if, indeed, they had yet risen 
from their seats—when the reply of the Carolin- 
ian Commissioners was received and laid before 
the assembled Secretaries. Its temper is well 
known; and “it produced much indignation 
‘among the members of the Cabinet.” After 
a brief discussion, the venerable President said, 
**Tt is now all over; and reinforcements must 
‘*be sent;” and Judge Black, the Secretary of 
State, accepted the proffered gauntlet by respond- 
ing, ‘‘ After this letter, the Cabinet will be unan- 
‘*imous.” Not a dissenting voice was then 


| heard—even the zealous Secretary of the Inter- 
| ior was confounded by the tone of the Commis- 


sioners’ reply and offered no further objection 
to the proposed measure—and, fully impressed 
with the idea that Fort Sumter would be imme- 
diately attacked and that its garrison must, there- 
fore, be immediately and effectively strength- 
ened, the President and his advisers separated, 


/cach departing to his post of duty—the Secre- 


taries of War and the Navy, respectively, without 
any further intercourse with the President, pro- 
ceeding to carry out what was, in fact, the then 
well-settled policy of the President.* 


“continue more than forty-eight hours. He promptiy 
*“ concurred in this suzgestion, as gentlemanly and prop- 
“er; and the Orders were not transmitted to the Brook- 
“lyn, that evening.”—Mr. Buchanan to the Editor of 
The National Intelligencer, in reply to General Scott’s 
Report, October 28, 18°2. 

See, alsvu, Buchanan’s Mr. Buchanan's Administration, 
189, 190. 

* President Buchanan to Secretary Thompson, accepting 
his resignation, January 9, 1861, 

We are indebted, for the documents and information 
which we possess concerning the action of President Bu- 
chanan and his Cabinet, on the evening of the thirty-first 
of December, 1860, and on the second of January, 1861, on 
which we have written the preceding two paragraphs, to 
our distinguished friend, General Joseph Holt, who, as 
Secretary of War was not the least influential member of 
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During the same day, [ Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 2, 1861; General Scott was informed of 
the removal of the special cause which had 
prom a short delay in the dispatch of the 
expedition; but, meanwhile, the venerable sol- 
dier had fortified his own peculiar policy of 
sending a reinforcement of raw recruits, from 
New York, instead of the Regulars from Fort- 
ress Monrce, with an extravagant notion that 
insurgent Virginians were then preparing to 
seize the latter work; * that the three hun- 
dred Regulars who had been so long held in 
reserve, in that post, would thus become neces- 
_y for its defence against local insurgents ; 
and that, if any relief was to be extended to Fort 
Sumter, it must, necessarily, be that which could 
be afforded by the recruits from New York—dis- 
regarding the important fact, however, if he had 
ever learned it, that there was not, then, near New 
York, a war-vessel of sufficient size and power 
to be employed in such a service as he had des- 
agpoted and that, therefore, if such an expe- 

ition should be organized in that port, at all, 
mnenppesind mercantile vessels must, for that rea- 
son, be relied on, for that purpose.t Besides, he 
had strengthened himself with the opinion of a 
distinguished merchant of New York, by whom 
the necessity of retaining the control of the Chesa- 
peake-bay had been very properly urged ;{ and 
he is said, also, ‘* after advising with an individ- 
‘* ual believed to possess much knowledge and 
** practical experience in naval affairs,” to have 
‘*unluckily become convinced that the better 
‘* plan to secure both secrecy and success would 
* to send to Fort Sumter, a fast side-wheel 
‘* mercantile steamer, from New York, with the 


both those meetings. We have not considered it neces- 
sary to seek any other authority; and we imagine our 
readers will not. 

* We have the authority of one of General Scott’s most 
intimate personal friends—a widely known and as widely 
honored merchant of New York—for this statement, made 
by him to us, for the purpose for which we now use it. 
He informed us, also, that he derived his information, at 
the time, from General Sco‘t, in person. 

It is probable that the General referred to this cause of 
his alarm, when, in his letter to the Editors of The Na- 
tional Intelligencer of the eighth of November, 1862, 
while alluding to this general subject of danger to Fortress 
Monroe, from disaffected Virginians, he said “ printed 
“ handbills were every-where posted in Eastern Virginia, 
‘* by an eccentric character, inviting recruits to take that 
‘ important work”—a madmap's freak which no sane 
Virginian, except General Scott, seems to have honored 
with the slightest attention. 

t General Scott’s Report to President Lincoln, March 30, 
1861, 

t The gentleman to whom we have referred in Note *, 
ante, by whom the information was personally communi- 
cated to us, for the purpose of this enquiry. 
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‘*two hundred and fifty recruits,” * to whom re- 
ference has been made. ‘Lhus fortified, the Gen- 
eral — the Presid: nt’s determination to 
promulgate the two General Orders which were 
‘*then in his own pocket” and which had been 
temporarily withheld frora publication, by op- 
posing the issue of them, in any case, and by 
insisting on the issue, instead, of one which 
should be more nearly in accord with the note 
which he had addressed to the President on the 
preceding Sunday, [December 30, 1860] author- 
ising the dispatch, from New York, in what- 
ever conveyance should be found there, of two 
hundred and fifty recruits, with a supply of 
arms and subsistance-stores. 

The distinguished reputation, as a soldier, 
which General Scott then enjoyed and his urgent 
— against the plan of — proposed 

y the President and, two days before, appar- 
ently approved by himself, having been thus 
thrown into the opposition, the Secretaries of 
War and the Navy appear to have been checked 
in their earnest attempts to dispatch the Brook- 
lyn, ‘‘ forthwith,” on her errand of relief; 
and they respectively submitted the matter, in 
its new association with the commanding Gen- 
eral’s opposition, for the final determination of 
the President. It does not appear that there 
was any meeting of the Cabinet to consult 
on the change—‘‘this unfortunate change,” 
as it has since been aptly called—which Gen- 
eral Scott was thus insisting should be made 
in the plan of relief which the President and 
his advisers had so judiciously organized ; but 
it was urged so strenuously, as ‘‘a question 
‘*of military strategy,” that the venerable Pres- 
ident was induced, ‘‘ with great reluctance and. 
‘*solely in deference to the opinion of the com- 
‘* manding General,” to yield to the pressure; 
to consent to the countermand of the two Gen- 
eral Orders which, since the preceding Monday, 
had reposed, unpromulgated, in General Scott’s 
**own pocket;” and to authorize, instead, the 
employment of a side-wheel merchant steamer, 
the purchase and shipment of supplies, in New 
York, and the detachment of a party of recruits 
from the depot at the latter post.t 





* Buchanan’s Mr. Buchanan’s Administration, 190. 

t+ President Buchanan to the Editor of Zhe National 
Intelligencer, in reply to General Scott's Report, October 
28, 1862. 

See, also, his autobiographical Mr. Buchanan’s Admin- 
istration, 189, 190; the following significant words, writ- 
ten at the time, by an avowed opponent of the Adminis- 
tration: ‘The original design was to have sent these 
“ reénforcements down by the Brooklyn, and arrange- 
** ments had been made, accordingly, when, upon further 
“ reflection, it was thought wisest to avoid the appearance 
** of a hostile demonstration, and this commer cial steamer 
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The General, on the preceding Monday even- 
ing, had professed to approve the President's 
policy of sending the Brooklyn, from Hampton- 
roads, with the three hundred Regulars from 


“« was chosen,”— Washington letter to the Tribune, Janu- 
ary 9, 1861, in the Tribune of the 10th—and the Washing- 
ton Correspondence of The New York Herald, January 
5th, 1861, in the Herald of the 6th. 

We have not forgotten that Mr. Lossing has said— 
Pictorial History, i., 152—that ‘‘ under the advice of 
‘* General Scott and Secretary Holt, orders were given 
‘*for her ” (the Brooklyn] “ to be made ready to start, at 
“a moment's notice:” we have simply preferred to remem- 
ber, on both Mr. Buchanan's and General Scott's direct 
testimony—now before us—that the Brooklyn was ‘‘ ready 
‘* to start’ from Hampton-roads, fully provided with the 
necessary means for strengthening the garrison with ex- 
perienced troops and for supplying it with needed stores, 
“ at the first moment of danger,” solely on the motions of 
President Buchanan assisted by Secretaries Toucey and 
Floyd, before General Scott knew anything about the 
matter and before Mr. Holt had become a ‘‘ Secretary;” 
and we have preferred so remember, also, on authority 
quite as reliable as the last, that, so far from the Order 
“for her to be made ready to start’ on her mission of 
relief having been issued at the instance of General Scott, 
before that Order was issued, that gentleman had derired 
the organization of another kind of an expedition, “ with- 
‘out reference to ” Secretary Holt; and that, before that 
Order was promulgated, he threw the great weight of his 
professional reputation in opposition to it, and caused it 
to be countermanded. 

We have not overlooked the fact, too, that Mr. Lossing 
has stated that the Order for the dispatch of the Brooklyn, 
as stated in the text, “‘ was revealed to the conspirators,”’ 
who were to do wonders in opposition to Captain Farra- 
gut’s departure from Hampton-roads, under the General 
Orders referred to in the Text; that, ‘‘ informed of this 
“ betrayal of his secret, the President countermanded the 
“Order ;*’ and that, ‘‘ when Thompson, the Secretary of the 
“ Interior,—who was, doubtless, the criminal in the mat- 
“‘ter—threatened the President with his resignation be- 
“ cause of such Order, the latter promised that none like it 
“ should be issued, ‘ without the question being first con- 
‘** sidered and decided in the Cabinet.’ ”’—Pictorial His- 
tory, i., 152 ;—but we have preferred to rely on what Mr. Bu- 
chanan and General Joseph Holt have written—the latter 
directly to us—from which we learn that the revelations to 
the conspirators, of which Mr. Lossing wrote, were made 
concerning the Star of the West, not the Brooklyn; that 
the General Orders referred to were not ‘‘ countermanded,” 
at the time of which Mr. Lossing wrote, but suspended for 
a few hours, only; that that temporary suspension of the 
General Orders did not arise from any revelations made 
“to the conspirators,” as Mr. Lossing has asserted, but 
because the President had not ceased (o remember what 
was due, in courtesy, to a correspondent, and preferred 
to await that correspondent’s reply to a letter, already in 
his hands, before pushing those Orders into execution; 
and that if the Secretary of the Interior really made 
the threat whieh Mr. Lossing alludes to, he failed to ad- 
here to his own determination, when, thirty-six hours 
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Fortress Monroe,* which, notwithstanding the 
delay to which reference has been made, could 
have -reached Fort Sumter, during day-light, on 
the fourth of January,+ and effectually relieved 
the garrison, if nothing else ; ¢ and, at that time, 
he had also waited on the President and con- 
gratulated him on the issue of the two General 
Orders for carrying it out, both of which were 
then, unpromulgated, “in his own pocket :” on 
Wednesday, less than forty-eight hours after that 
seemingly earnest tender of his congratulations, 
with grave inconsistency, if nothing else, he 
quite as urgently begged the President's permis- 
sion to substitute an entirely different Order, 
involving, at once, delay, publicity, and ineffic- 
iency; and that request, supported with an 
urgent averment that ‘‘a question of military 
‘* strategy” was involved in the subject, was 
urged, as we have intimated, with great perti- 
nacity.§ 

How intelligently the General acted, in thus 
urging a change in the settled policy of the Pres- 
ident and a substitution of a different General 
Order for the two which were, at that moment, 
‘*in his own pocket,” unpromulgated, may be 


after, the suspension of those General Orders was ended 
and the promulgation of them formally ordered, in the 
presence of the Secretary himself. 

The evidence is ample and was before the world, when 
Mr. Lossing wrote, that General Scott was, in his princi- 
ples, @ full grown secessionist; that he ostentatiously 
urged the occupation of the forts, in the South, at the same 
time that he acknowledged there were no troops, “ within 
“reach,” with which to occupy them; that he abruptly 
declined the acceptance of volunteers which were offered, 
for that purpose, even when they were offered free of 
charge to the United States, declaring, at the same time, 
with grave inconsistency, that there was no present neces - 
sity for their services, even in the occupation of the forts 
near Charleston; that he opposed the President, when the 
latter proposed the dispatch of the Brooklyn, with supplies 
and reinforcements for the garrison of Fort Sumter, even 
while Mr. Floyd was Secretary, quite as much as he did 
80, at a later date, when Mr. Holt had become the head of 
the Department; that he continued to oppose the project, 
even after the General Orders for its execution had been 
issued and deposited “in his own pocket; ” and that, on 
his urgent solicitation, alone, the Star of the West was sen 
out on the mission which resulted in disaster and disgrace 
if not in the Civil War, from the effects of which the Re 
public will never wholly recover. 

* Vide Page 182, ante. 

t The Brooklyn would have left Fortress Monroe on the 
second of January, had not General Scott urged the coun- 
termand of the General Orders which had been already 
issued for that purpose: it is very well known that less 
than two days were required for her to have steamed from 
Hampton Roads to Charleston, bringing her to that port, 
as stated in the text, on the fourth of that month. 

t Vide Note *, First Column, Page 164, ante. 

§ Buchanan’s Mr. Buchanan's Admini stration, 189, 190. 
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determined by any one who shall inquire, care- 
fully, (as the General should have done, if he did 
not) what the temper of the Virginians, at that 
day, was, and what their capabilities for doing 
mischief : how judiciously he acted, too, may be 
ascertained by all who shall remember how much 
nearer Fortress Monroe was than New York, to 
Fort Sumter; how much more useful disciplined 
Regulars would have been to Major Anderson, at 
that time, than raw recruits could possibly have 
‘been ; how much time would have been saved, 
which was then occupied in see’ ing and loading 
a vessel, in a distant port, and in moving her at 
least one-third more distance; how unprepared 
the Carolinians were, on the fourth of January, 
to offer any resistance, to any body ; how little 
the Brooklyn would have suffered from any fire 
which the juvenile artillerists, on Morris’s-island, 
or any other artillerists, could have then inter- 
posed ; and what Captain Farragut would have 
probably done, had any such fire been opened on 
her, from any quarter, when compared with the 
conduct, under similar circumstances, a few days 
later, of Captain Mc Gowan, in the Star of the 
West. 

Unfortunately, the urgency of General Scott 
and his demand that it should be regarded as ‘‘a 
** question of military strategy,” prevailed ; and, 
‘‘ with great reluctance and solely in deference 
**to the opinion of the commanding General, on 
‘*a question of military strategy,” the President 
consented to the substitution of another General 
Order, authorizing the employment of a mercan- 
tile steamer, in New York ; the shipment, on her, 
of a supply of subsistence-stores and munitions 
of war; the employment of two hundred and 
fifty recruits, as a reinforcement of the garrison; 
and the dispatch of all, as soon as possible, for 
Charle:ton-harbor.* Orders were, accordingly, 


* Buchanan’s Mr. Buchanan's Administration, 189, 190. 

See, also, Page 184, ante 

We are not insensible of the fact that, in this paragraph 
and that which precedes it, we have disregarded, as worth- 
less, the greater part of what has been written, on this 
subject, and called “‘ History,” by those who have preced- 
ed us. 

Mr. Lossing, in his Pictoric’ History, i., 152, affects to 
consider the President as mere material in the hands of 
his ‘‘ counselors,” to be moulded, ither for honor or dis- 
honor, as clay in the hands of the pouter is moulded; and, 
in a patronizing tone, he says of that gentleman, he 
“seemed disposed to do his duty boldly,” “ under ” [the} 
‘* better counselors " who remained in the Cabinet; and 
yet it is patent to all who care to know anything concern- 
ing the subject, that Mr. Floyd, alone, had then retired 

Srom the group who composed the *‘ counselors ” refer- 
red to; that, for some time previous to his retirement, 
that gentleman had been only tolerated by the President, 
without possessing the President’s confidence or the re- 
spect of his associates; and that he left the Cabinet only 
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issued te Lieutenant-colonel Lorenzo Thomas, an 
Assistant Adjutant-general of the Army, then in 
New York, to procure a vessel and make the 


because his resignation was asked, in order that he might 
be spared the mortification of a peremptory dismissal. 
With only this single change in those ‘‘ counselors,” it is 
not very evident to us wherein the remarkable change in 
the President’s policy, *‘ under better counselors,” was 
then developed. 

But, we are told by Mr. Lossing, in the same connection, 
that “* General Scott was called into Cabinet-meetings, 
“ for consultation;’’ and that that gentleman may ke 
considered, therefore, as an element in the production of 
the alleged change in the President's policy, of which Mr. 
Lossing tells us, We have yet to learn, from any reliable 
source, however, that General Scott was ever so far in 
harmony with either the President or his ‘‘ counselors "’ 
as to induce the former to “ call” him into the .“‘ Cabinet- 
“ meetings ’ for “ consultation ;” and we say, and are 
ready to prove, that, neither as a soldier nor asa citizen 
was he then entitled to any such distinction, He may 
have been invited into the Council-chamber, at some time, 
to give information, on some subject; but that occasion 
was not within the period of which Mr. Lossing then wrote, 
since, as we happen to know, from excellent authority, 
there was no such meeting of the Cabinet, nor any other, 
between the special meeting on the morning of Wednesday, 
the second of January, 1861, and the repulse of the Star 
of the West, on the ninth of the same month. 

Again, Mr. Lossing says, on the same page, while speak- 
ing of the Brooklyn, “ now,” [*' at the opening of the new 
“ year”) ‘‘ under the advice of General Scott and Secre- 
“ tary Holt, orders were given for her to be made ready 
“ to start at a moment's notice.” But the General, unfor- 
tunately, had shown his opposition to the empioyment of 
the Brooklyn, as wellas his antipathy to Secretary Holt, 
two days before, in asking the President’s permission to 
send “ from New York'’—and necessarily, if from that 
place, in a merch ant-vessel—the raw recruits on which he 
depended; and that he asked might be done “ without 
‘* reference to the War Department,” in which he evident- 
ly had no confidence.—Letter to the President, December 
39,—He knew nothing of the Orders to send the Regulars 
and the Brooklyn from Hampton Roads, until he received 
them, for promulga: ion. 

Again, Mr. Lossing says, in the same volume, page 153, 
* fortunately, the President listened to his new counsel- 
“ors, Secretary Holt and General Scott; and it was re- 
** solved to send troops and supplies to Fort Sumter by a 
** more secret method than had yet been devised. Instead 
‘“‘of employing a vessel-of-war for the purpose, the 
“stanch merchant-vessel, Star of the West, built to run 
“between New York and.Aspinwall, on the California 
‘route, was chartered by the Government and quickly 
“laden with sapplies.” But if the substitution of the 
Star of the West for the Brooklyn, and Captain Mc Gowan 
for Captain Farragut, and the arrival of the steamer off 
Charleston harbor after instead of before a batiery had 
been erected to opposed her entrance, and defeat and dis- 
grace instead of success and the end of the insurrection, 
are to be considered the “‘ fortunate '’ circumstances of 
which Mr. Lossing writes, we should have preferred to 
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necessary preparations ; * and, in the absence of a 
war-vessel \which could be employed in such a 
service t—a contingency which was known in 


Washington, before the new Orders were issued 
—that officer chartered the mercantile steamer 
Star of the West, commanded by Captain John 
Mc Gowan; shipped the necessary stores; and 
hastened her departure, as much as possible. 
She was cleared for Havana and New Orleans,t 
and no one in the office of her husband seemed to 


have been among the “ unfortunates,”’ of that era. 

The truth is, the reputation of Mr. Lossing’s hero—Gen- 
eral Scott—would have suffered had atu his Views been 
presented to the readers of the Pictorial History; and that | 
porticn of them wherein he declared himself a secession- 
ist was therefore, suppressed: his assumed importance, as 
General-'n-chief, must be maintained , at all hazards, and, 
therefore, it is pretended, by Mr. Lossing, that under his 
(Scott’s) advice “ orders were given for the Brooklyn to be 
“made ready to start at a moment’s notice;” although 
the evidence was as accessible to Mr. Lossing, when he 
wrote that book, as it is to us, now, that the Brooklyn was 
thus held, with special Orders, in Captain Farragut’s 
hands, to sail, *‘ at the first moment of danger” fo the 
garrison, in Fort Moultrie, long before General Scott was 
aware of the fact—Compare Buchanan's Mr. Buchanan's 
Administration, 165, 177, with General Scott’s Memoirs, 
written by himself, ti., 624;—that he steadily opposed the 
employment of that powerful war-steamer, on that partic- 
ular service; and that the employment, instead, of a mer- 
cantile steamer, the Star of the West, was the onty plan 
which he ever proposed for the relief of the garrison, at 
Charleston: his skill, as a soldier, too, must be maintain- 
ed; and Mr. Lossing promptly affected to regard, as a 
“ fortunate ” circumstance, the substitution of the Star 
of the West for the Brooklyn, with all the train of defeat, 
disgrace, and disaster which followed that “ fortunate ” 
change. 

* Colonel Henry L. Scott to Henry B. Dawson, July 28, 
1872. 

t ‘*Secretary Holt and myself endeavored, in vain, to | 
“obtain a ship of war for the purpose ” [the relief of 
Fort Sumter) ‘and were finally obliged to employ the 
“passenger steamer Star of the West.”—General Scott's 
Autobiography, ii., 621. 

See, 2lso, Colonel Henry L. Scott to Henry B, Dawson, 
Augnst 1, 1872. 

t We have relied on the following, among others, as 
our authorities for this statement: 

I.—‘‘ Cleared. Steamship Star of the West, Mc Gowan, 
“ Havana and New Orleans—M. O. Roberts." —<Ship- 
news, New York Daily Herald, Sunday, January 6, 1861. 

Il.—* Ciearep. Steamships *** Star of the West, Mc 
“ Gowan, New Orleans and Havana, D. N. Carrington.”— 
Ship-news, in The New York Daily Tribune, Monday, 
January 7, 1861. 

TiL—“ Tar Sreamer Star or tos West.—This steamer 
“cleared on Saturday for Havana and New Orleans.’’— 
“ City Items," in The New York Tribune, Monday, /an- 
uary 7, 1861. 

On the other hand, Mr. Lossing says—Pictorial History, 
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suppose that those were not her destined ports ; * 
but the stores composing her freight, in many 
instances, were marked for Fort Sumter and 
openly shipped ; +. some of her crew freely and 
unreservedly stated that she was destined for 
Charleston, and would receive troops, in the 
stream, during the night; { and it was freely dis- 
cussed, throughout the vicinity of the wharf, 
where she laid, as an undisputed fact, that she had 
been employed for the relief of the garrison of 
Fort Sumter.§ She sailed at five o’clock on the 
evening of Saturday, the fifth of January ; pro- 
ceeded down the Bay, where she was hove to 
and took on board four officers and a party of 
soldiers, | with their arms, ammunition, etc.; and, 


i., 158—“ She was cleared for New Orleans and Savana/ 
“ in order to mislead spies.” 

We have preferred to follow the authorities which we 
have referred to, above. 

* “ Rumors were rife that she was to convey troops to 
“ Charleston; but the story was ridiculed at the office of 
“the owners, and they requested its contradiction.”— 
“ City Items,” in The New York Daily Tribune, of Mon- 
day, January 7, 1861. 

t We have the authority of a distinguished General Of- 
ficer of the Army of the United States, who was, himself, 
a prominent participant in the stirring events of that 
period, for this statement. He informed us, personally, 
that he saw packages, distinctly marked for the garrison 
of Fort Sumter, in Charleston-harbor, carted to the wharf 
where the Star of the West was moored, for shipment on 
her, on the occasion referred to. 

t “ Several belonging to the vessel said that she was 
** going to Charleston, and would take on troops, in the 
* stream, during the night.”—“ City Items,” in The New 
York Daily Tribune, Monday, January 7, 1861. 

§ “Her hurried preparation and destination were known 
“on Friday night, and commonly talked about, on West 
“ and South-sireets. The men employed in getting her 
“ ready for sea were instrumental in exposing her mis- 
“sion.”—WVew York Tribune of January 14, 1861, page 7. 

i The number of soldiers thus employed has been vari - 
ously stated; and we are not.yet satisfied concerning the 
exact number. 

Mr. Buchanan, in his autobiographical volume, alluded 
to “the two hundred and fifty recruits” which were to 
be thus sent to Charleston— Vide page 190—and Secretary 
Thompson, in his letter resigning the office of Secretary 
of the Interior, referred to the ‘‘ two hundred and fifty 
“ men, under Lieutenant Bartlett,” who had sailed, in the 
Star of the West, for that post. The greater number of 
writers on the subject, including Messrs. Lossing, Greeley, 
Pollard, Mrs. Stephens, Whitney, Guernsay and Alden, 
Moore, Raymond, and Abbott, and most of the newspa 
pers of the day also, state the number at ‘wo hundred 
and fifty men, exclusive of officers ; but Captain Mc Gow- 
an, in his Report to the owners of the Star of the West, 
says that only ¢wo hundred were received on board his 
ship, in which he was sustained by the Reporter of the 
Evening Post, who accompanied the expedition. W 
leave the subject, therefore, for others to determine. 
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at nine o'clock, she crossed the Bar and went 
to sea.* 

It is a curious fact that the Star of the West 
had not yet left New York when General Scott, 
himself, was convinced of his own folly in send- 
ing such an expedition on such an errand, and 
became one of the most active in seeking to stop 
it—he had heard of, and been stag ered by, the 
intended occupation of the sand-hills, off the 
entrance to the harbor, by the insurgent Carolin- 
ians:+ he had heard of Major Stevens, and his 
forty boys from the Citadel Academy, and his 
two twenty-four-pounders, just then posted on 
Morris's-island, and been cowered by the unde- 
veloped terrors of their skill as juvenile artiller- 
its: he had discovered, at that late hour and 
under the above-named inducements, the possi- 
vility that an unarmed merchant-man, filled with 
unwilling and undisciplined civilians, would be 
roughly handled and, probably, discomfited, iu 
such a reception as even these youngsters, with 
their two twenty-four-pounders and their boyish 
enthusiasm, would undoubtedly extend to her : t 
he had heard, also, (not for the first time, how- 
ever, although he had, then, the first time, re- 
garded the information as noteworthy) that Major 
Anderson re; ed himself secure, in his new 
position, in Fort Sumter, and had asked for no 
such reinforcement nor any other.§ He consider 
ed, therefore, that the Star of the West was not 
exactly what was then required, for such a ser- 
vice ; and he hastened to seek the approval, by 
the Secretary of War and the President, of a 
countermand of the General Order which had 
authorized and directed her departure. The vin- 
dication of the President was thus made so com- 
plete and the conviction of the General was also 
so emphatic that, as cur readers may imagine, 
the venerable soldier found no difficulty, either 
in the War Office or in the Executive mansion, 
in procuring a prompt and unreserved approval 
of his latest ‘‘ views ;” | and, in accordance with 


* Captain McGowan's Report, January 12, 1861. 

t Secretary Holt to the Editor of The National Intelli- 
gencer, March 5, 1861. 

See, also, the Washington letter of January 8th, in The 
New York Heraid of January 9th; that of January 9, 
1861, in Zhe New York Tribune of January 10, 1861; and 
Buchanan’s Mr. Buchanan’s Administration, 191. 

+ Secretary Holt to the Editor of Zhe National Intelili- 
gencer, March 5, 1861. 

See,also, Buchanan’s Mr. Buchanan's Administration,191. 

§ Secretary Holt to the Editor of The National Intelli- 
gencer, March 5, 1861; the same to President Lincoln, 
March 5, 1861. 

i ** The ‘ countermand ’ spoken of was not more cor- 
** dially sanctioned by the President than it was by Gen- 
* eral Scott and myself.”—Secretary Holt to the Editor 
of The National Intelligencer, March 5, 1861; Buchanan's 
Mr. Buchanan's Administration, 190, 191. 
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the teachings of those views, he immediately dis- 
patched a telegraph to his son-in-law and Chief 
of Staff, Colonel Henry L. Scott, then in New 
York, to stop the proposed expedition, if not to 
abandon it.* The steamer had left the harbor, 
however, before the telegram reached the Colon- 
el; + and, sadly to the annoyance of the General, 
as wellas to that of the President, the unarmed 
steamer and her helpless passengers sped forward 
to the scene of their own and their country’s 
humiliation. 

But the transmission of a telegram was not 
all that was done to save the country from the 
disastrous result of General Scott’s pertinacity 
in preferring his ideas of “ military strategy ” to 
the teachings of common sense. The informa- 
tion of the failure of the General’s telegram to 
arrest the expedition was received in Washing- 
ton, on Sunday, the sixth of January ;{ and, on 
the following day, the Secretary of the Navy dis- 
patched an Order to Captain Farragut to put 
to sea, with the Brooklyn, with all speed, and 
to search for the Star of the West and to aid 
and succor her, in case she should need it; and 
General Scott simultaneously sent an Order to 
the commander of the detachment of recruits 
which the Star of the West carried, which Cap- 
tain Farragut was to deliver to him, reciting 
the Order of the Secretary of the Navy, and 
directing him “to land his troops at Fortress 
** Monroe and discharge the ship” §—the best ac- 
knowledgement which the General could have 
made of his own professional inefficiency. The 
Brooklyn sailed on the following day, the ninth 
of January; | but, long before, the Star of the 


* Colonel Henry L. Scott to Henry B. Dawson July 28, 
1872. 

See, also, Secretary Holt’s letter to the Editor of The 
National Intelligencer, March 5, 1861; Mr. Buchanan to 
the same, October 28, 1862; Buchanan's Mr. Buchanan's 
Administration, 190, 191. 

t “I simply received a telegraphic dispatch to detain 
“ the steamer which I personally gave to General Thomas, 
* with all diligence, on the evening of its date, who then 
“told me it was too late to stop the steamer.”—Colonel 
Henry L. Scott to Henry B. Dawson, July 28, 1872. 

+ Washington Correspondence of The New York Her- 
ald, January 8th, in the Herald of January 9th, 1861. 

§ Buchanan’s Mr. Buchanan's Administration, 191, 192. 

1 “The war-steamer Brooklyn sailed from Norfolk yes- 
“ terday, her destination, it is supposed, being Charleston.” 
—New York Daily Tribune, January 10, 1861. 

See, also, The New York World, of Thursday, January 
10, 186i—which states that she left her anchorage at 
2 P.M.,on that day; and the New York Daily Herald, 
of the same date. 

A dispatch from Norfolk, in the Tribune of the next 
day, says the Brooklyn went off in such haste that “ she 
‘would not stop to discharge ”’ the pilot, Mr. Guy, and 
carried him off, to sea. 
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West was beyond her reach, and, at that time, 
had reached the entrance to the harbor, at 
Charleston. 

With all her lights extinguished, “to avoid 
“being seen” by the Carolinians, the Star of 
the West reached the Bar, off Charleston-harbor, 
at half past one o’clock, on the morning of 
Wednesday, the ninth of January; but, because 
the buoys had been removed and the lights ex- 
tinguished, by the insurgents, she was obliged 
to feel her way, without knowing her exact 
position and, at four o’clock, she hove to, to a- 
wait the opening day, At day-break, the guard 
boat, General Clinch, discovered her, and burn- 
ed one blue and two red lights, as signals of her 
approach and for the purpose of calling the 
Carolinians, on Morris’s-island, to prepare for 
her reception, . Every soldier which she carried 
was sent below; and, with consistent pusillan- 
imity, her real character and the purpose for 
which she had been sent to Charleston were 
studiously concealed *—as if her coming had not 
been announced, in that city, long betore, both 
by the vigilant representatives of the Charleston 
Press + and by those friends of the insurgents, in 
New York, { who had seen and heard what any 
shrewd observer could easily have seen and 
heard, concerning her destination and purposes, 
even before she had cast off her lines, at her 
wharf, in that city—to say nothing of informa- 
tion also sent, subsequently, by the Secretary of 
the Interior, to Judge on with his earn- 
est entreaty to use force, if necessary, to prevent 
her from reaching the fort §—and if she really 
displayed any colors, at that time, or for some 
time subsequent thereto, it was done with so 
much bashfulness that the anxious eyes which 
watched her movements from within the walls 
of Fert Sumter, | as well as those of the Carolin- 


* Captain Mc Gowan’s Report, January 12, 1861. 

t It was communicated to the Charleston Mercury, on 
the afternoon of Saturday, the fifth of January, by Doctor 
Alexander Jones, of the New York Herald.—Dispatch in 
The Tribune, January 28, 1861. 

See, also, Greeley s American Conflict, i., 412. 

+“ There were dozens of telegraphic despatches imme- 
“ diately sent off to Charleston, announcing her departure, 
“the moment she left this port,” * * —New York Daily 
Tribune, January 10, 1861. 

§ Secretary Thompson’s Address to the People of Missis- 
sippi; Secretary Holt.to the National Intelligencer, 
March 5, 1861; and his second letter, to the same paper, 
in response to Mr. Thompson’s answer to the first, March 
25, 1861, 

1 General Jefferson C. Davis assures us that no colors 
were displayed, at that time,in such a manner that the 
garrison could see them, nor at any time, except the large 
garrison-flag, on the fore, to which reference has been 
mede. 

It is proper to remark, here, however, that both Captain 
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ians, who were not less vigilant, entirely failed 
to discover them, 

The story of the reception she met, from the 
juvenile artillerists, under Major Stevens, who 
were posted on Morris’s-island, has been already 
related and need not be repeated, in detail—she 
was fired on, with the two twenty-four pounders 
which, served by the party of Cadets from the 
Citadel-academy, commanded by Major Stevens, 
at that moment, constituted the sum and sub- 
stance of Carolina’s effective armament :* she 
was struck, once, in her hull; and her planking, 
at that place, was ‘‘stove in”:+ her Captain, 
evidently more anxious to protect his insurance t 
than to discharge the particular duty on which 
he had been sent, wore round his ship;§ put 
out to sea; slunk away to the port whence he 
had sailed, a few days before; and fell back 
into the obscurity from which he had not suffi- 
cient manliness, nor sufficient ambition, nor 
sufficient sympathy for the beleaguered garrison 
whom he had been sent to strengthen, nor suffi- 
cient patriotism, to extricate himself, even when 
so remarkable an opportunity had been afforded 
him to have done so, simultaneously with a not- 
able service to the pent-up garrison and a greater 
service to his anxious country. J 

During the morning, after the Star of the 
West had gone to sea, Major Anderson address- 
ed a letter to Governor Pickens,** reciting the 





McGowan and the Reporter of the Hvening Post, who 
was on board the Star of the West, agree in their respect- 
ive statements that there was a flag, on the flag-staf,, at 
the stern of the ship. 

* We are assured by one of those who assisted in throw- 
ing up the earth-work—one of the best known members 
of the Bar, in Carolina—that no other battery was-then 
completed; and there can be no doubt of the entire accura- 
cy of his statement. 

+ Captain Mc Gowan's Report, January 12, 1861, 

t In reply to our inquiry, on this subject, while convers- 
ing with one of the most eminent merchants of New York, 
we received the answer given in the text; and the high 
standing of our Informant and his weil-known acquaint- 
ance with the facts are such that we desire no better 
evidence, on this subject—were we at liberty to mention 
his name, which we withhold at his request, our readers, 
too, would be assured of the accuracy of his statement. 

§ Captain Mc Gowan’s Report, January 12, 1861. 

1 Captain McGowan’s Report shows that the Star of 
the West ran back from Charleston in ten hours less time 
than were taken to run down to that port, from New 
York. 

@ “That vessel, puT FOR THE HESITATION OF THE Masten, 
‘* might, as is generally believed, have delivered at the 
“ fort the men and subsistence on board,.”—Memoir of 
General Scott, Written by himself, ii., 621. 

See, also, the Washington Correspondence of The New 

York Tribune, January 20, in that paper of the 21st. 
** Major Anderson to Governor Pickens, January 9, 1861. 
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circumstances of the opening of their fire, by the 
battery on Morris’s-island and by Fort Moultrie, 
on the unarmed steamer ‘‘ bearing the flag of 
[his] Government ;” declaring his ignorance 


‘*that War had been declared by South Carolina 
‘*on the United States ;”* hoping that the ag- 


* If, under any circumstances, South Carolina could, 

legally, have ‘‘ declared War” “ on the United States,” 
t certainly ill-became Major 4 nderson to recognize. in an 
oficial note, the existence of any such right, in any State, 
under such circumstances as then existed; and when he 
sent that note to Charleston, under a flag of truce, he still 
further recognized the claim which South Carolina had 
then unduly presented, to be considered and treated as an 
independent nation. 

It will scarcely be necessary for us to say, here, that, be- 
cause South Carolina, at the time of which we write, had 
no constitutional right to withdraw from the Confedera- 
tion and re-assume the powers which she had previously 
delegated to it, without the affirmative vote, constitution- 
ally given, of each of her sister States, to thus amend the 
organic law of the Republic, her pretensions to independ- 
ent nationality, at that time, were not valid, either in law 
or in fact; amd that, therefore, she was utterly incapable, 
at that time, of declaring War on any other power and 
utterly disqualified to receive, much less to require, a flag 
of truce, from any officer, of any other power. In fact, at 
that time, the Carolinians were simply insurgents; and if 
Major Anderson was not aware of that stern fact and, nec- 
essarily, was ignorant of their legal status, ae such, he 
was unfit for the position which he then occupied. Asa 
soldier—in which capacity only he then stood—his duty 
was, clearly, not to volunteer the official recognition of 
any pretensions, on the part of the Carolinians, that South 
Carolina was an independent nation or possessed the 
right, in herself, to declare and levy War; but—as the 
Royal officers did, in 1776, when the Americans sent flags 
of truce to their lines—he should have sent them back, 
without recognition, until those whose right it was to do 
so, had recognized those who sent and those who bore 
them as something more than insurgents and rebels.* 

We leave others to determine the question, whether or 
not, in thus hastening, uninvited, to recognize, in an offic- 
ial note, the validity of South Carolina’s pretensions to a 
right to declare War and to require the honors which be- 
long only to an independent nationality, Major Anderson 
was an innocent victim of his own ignorance or a swift 
witness, obeying the impulses of his own evident eympa- 
thy with those who were thus in insurrectton and whom 
he thus addressed, at the expense of his duty to the 
United States, as an officer of their Army, commanding a 
post in front of an epemy. 





* In order that we may not be misunderstood, we copy 
a letter sent by Major-general William Philips, to one of 
his subordinate officers, who evidently commanded an 
eutpost to which a flag had been directed, by the Ameri- 
cans, during the War of the Revolution: 


“The boat from Ticonderoga, called a flag of truce, 
“* may be sent back with the persons who came init. It 
“‘ is unnecessary to say more to those people than fo repeat 
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gression had been committed without the Gover- 
nor’s sanction or authority; declaring that, 
under that hope, he had refrained from opening 
a fire on the assailants, from Fort Sumter ;* in- 
quiring if the fire was really opened in obedi- 
ence to the Governor's instructions; and notify- 
ing the latter that, if the ag ression was not dis- 
claimed, it would be considered an act of War 
and would be followed, on the return of his 
messenger, by a refusal to permit any vessel to 
enter the harbor within the range of his guns.+ 
The Governor’s answer recited the existing rela- 
tions between South Carolina and the United 
States, as those relations were understood in the 
Executive Chamber of that State ; and declared 
that any attempt to reinforce the garrison of Fort 
Sumter or to re-take the works then occupied by 
the State troops was considered an hostile act ; 
that the strange steamer was the bearer of such 
a reinforcement, disregarded -the warning shot 
which was sent across her bows, and was jired on 
by authority ; and that the Major himself must 
be the judge of his own responsibility in what- 

* it may be wellfor those who desire to ascertain the 
exact truth of the different portions of Zhe Story of Fort 
Sumter, to notice and remember what Major Anderson 
declared, in his note, to have been the reason he had re- 
frained from opening a fire on the assailants of the Star 
of the West, as it was not in harmony with the reasons 
which injudicious friends of the Major are fond of pre- 
senting as the true reasons for that “‘ forbearance.” 

t We have not yet found any authority, in a Major of 
the Army, commanding an outpost, anywhere, to deter- 
mine and declare what shall or what shall not be regarded 
by him, officially.as public War. It is clear, however, 
that Major assumed such an authority, in this instance; 
and we invite the especial attention of our readers to the 
manner in which the Major subsequently conducted the 
‘* War ” which he had thus established. 





‘*that His Excellency, the Commander-in-chief, does not 
‘permit flags of truce or any communication with the 
“ American Rebels, unless coming to implore the King’s 
“* mercy. 

“ The allowing these Rebels in this Boat to return, and 
“not made prisoners, is an instance of the clemency of 
“* His Majesty’s officers to these unfortunate people; but 
“it is recommended to them to be careful how they ven- 
‘* ture within the posts of the Army, as they will be treat- 
“ ed as spies. 

* Caup at St, Jonn’s, November 15, 1776. 

“ W. Pups, M. General. 
‘“*To Captain Suanxs, commanding the Naval Depart- 

** ment, at St. John’s, to be sent by him to Lieutenant 

** Longcraft; and a copy of this may be given to the 

** Rebels.” 


This letter indicates how little consideration an open 
insurgent is entitled to, at the hands of a faithful officer 


of the Government against which the insurrection is 
directed. 
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ever he might do in the premises.* To this defi- 
ant answer, Major Anderson weakly replied, 
during the same day, informing the Governor 
that he ‘deemed it proper to refer the whole 
‘matter to [his] Government ;” that he should 
defer the establishment of his threatened block- 
ade of the port, ‘‘ until the arrival from Wash- 
‘‘ ington of the instructions | he might] receive ;” t 
that he had appointed Lieutenant Theodore 
Talbot, of the garrison, his messenger, for the 
purpose of eommunicating with the President ; 
and expressing a hope that no obstruction would 
be offered to the Lieutenant’s departure, on that 
service t—a favor which the Governor seems to 
have duly extended to him.§ The Lieutenant 
reached Washington in safety; delivered the 
Major's dispatches to the President ; and, by his 
very intelligent statements of the condition of 
the garrison and of the capability of Fort Sum- 
ter to make a vigorous defence, he relieved the 
President of the apprehensions which he had 
previously entertained for their safety, and led 
to the immediate suspension, for the present, of 
all thoughts, on his part, of attempting to rein- 
force them. | 

But, notwithstanding the repulse of the Star 
of the West and the consequent relief of the 
anxiety of the insurgents concerning the proba- 
ble reinforcement of the garrison from that 
quarter, it was not long before the departure of 
the Brooklyn, from Hampton-roads, evidently 
for Charleston, was made known, through dis- 
patches received in the latter city; and again 
the martial spirit of Carolina—made still more 
bellicose by reason of the successful issue of its 
first adventure, a few hours before—was again 
aroused, for action. The troops were again as- 
sembled, for service in the field; the buoys 
which had not been already removed were taken 
up; the guards were doubled; additional guns 
were hastily mounted on the points whence, it 
was supposed, they could best obstruct her pas- 
sage; hulks were floated down and sunk in the 
channel; the 


* Governor Pickens to Major Anderson, January 9, 1861. 

t General Jefferson C. Davis says that, notwithstanding 
the apparent suspension of Major Anderson’s threat to 
blockade the harbor, he really did establish such a block- 
ade, for two or three days. 

+t Major Anderson’s second letter to Governor Pickens, 
January 9, 1861. 

$ Lieutenant Talbot was entertained, at “ The Charles- 
“ton Hotel,’ by the Carolinians, and left for Washing- 
-ng, “late last night."—Dispatch from Charleston, De- 
cember 10, in The New York Tribune of January 11, 1861. 

1 Secretary Holt to Major Anderson, January 16, 1861 ; 
the same to President Lincoln, March 5, 1861. 
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assenger steamship Marion was | 
seized and ordered to be razeed and armed ; 
and, generally, every possible preparation was 
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made for her reception and repulse.* As the 
Brooklyn, on her arrival off the Bar, after hav- 
ing ascertained that the Star of the West had 
been there and departed, made no attempt to 
enter the harbor, the excitement which had been 
produced by her expected participation in the 
struggle quickly subsided ; and the Carolinians 
as quickly resumed their ordinary occupations. 

The information of this new evidence of South 
Carolina's disaffection, of course, revived all the 
excitement, the country over, which the evacu- 
ation of Fort Moultrie had created, a few day 
before ; but other subjects very soon arrested 
the attention of the public, and, in a day or 
two, the assault on the Star of the West ceased 
to be regarded as the subject to be first spoken 
of and that which should be most carefully dis- 
cussed. ¢ 

Thus was originated, in this manner was con- 
ducted, and thus was terminated this celebrated 
expedition—an expedition which was not neces- 
sary, had not been asked, and was designed as 
much to promote the ambition of an aspiring 
politician as to display the continued vigilance of 
an effete suldier. It was an expedition, too, 
which, in all its parts, reflected as little credit on 
the professional ability and the personal good 
sense of its venerable author as on the manliness 
and patriotism of the officer who commanded it. 
Charity may, indeed, cover, with her mantle, the 
imbecility of the venerable soldier in whose im- 
paired intellect the project of sending it was con- 
ceived and under whose persistent demands, 
backed by a reckless partisan Press, it was finally 
authorized ; but, at the same time, justice de 
mands that the venerable President, who had 
steadily resisted the unwise project, because of its. 
hopelessness, and as steadily insisted on the em 
ployment of a more formidable force, shull be 
sheltered from the unjust assaults, tuo often 
prompted by unworthy motives, which, from that 
day to this, have considered him as hopelessly im- 
becile and unalterably a traitor. Had the Brook- 
lyn been sent from Hampton-roads, on the second 
of January, as the President desired, and earnest- 
ly insisted, and duly ordered, instead of the Star 
of the West, from the city of New York, at the 
close of the fifth of that month, under General 
Scott’s especial guidance, the garrison would 
have been reinforced, effectively, on Friday, the 
fourth of that month, almost before the Carolin- 
ians had beguu to shovel up their first rude 


* Dispatch from Charleston, January 10, in The New 
York Tribune of January 11; Letters from Charleston, 
January 10 and 11, in The New York 7'ridbune of January 
15; Letter from that city, January 18,in The New York 
Tribune of January 18. 

t We depend on our personal recollections, on this 
subject. 
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earth-work ; and even, at that time, if Major 
Stevens, and his young artillerists, and their two 
twenty-four pounders had already been placed 
in the position which they so successfully occu- 
pied, five days later, Captain Farragut, in the 
Brooklyn, would have thought of everythin 
else than dollars and cents, and have presen 
to his gallant young opponents an example of 
manliness, in the cause of his country and of 
humanity, which might not have been useless to 
them—it is not improbable, too, that, in that 
case, with three hundred tried soldiers added to 
his command and the frigate, herself, as an aux- 
iliary; Major Anderson might have been induced, 
at least, to re-occupy the works over which the 
palmetto flag of Carolina, then, so uncertainly 
fluttered, if not to place Charleston, herself, 
under tribute; and so entirely helpless was the 
State, at that moment, and so completely unpre- 

ared for war, that neither her sister-States nor 
= own inhabitants could have rescued her or 
her cause from the defeat and humiliation 
which, in such a case, would have beer their 
inevitable lot. 

[To Be CoNnTINUED. | 


IV.—BOOKS. 


{Publishers and others sending Books or Pamphlets for the 

Editor of Taz Hisrortoat Macazineg, are respectfully re- 

uested to forward the same, either direct to “ Henny B. 

* Dawson, _— N. Y.,” or to Messrs, Cuaruzs 

Sextsyzz & Co., Booksellers, 654 Broadway, New York 
City, as shall be most convenient to them.) 


1.—Wilfrid Cumbermere: an autobi: 
By Macdonald. New York: 
Co. 1872. Octavo, pp. x., 498. 

The romantic autobiography of a disposses- 
sed heir, not poor, without — or ambition, 
and reckless of his own rights. It begins no- 
where and ends nowhere, however; and there 
is nothing in it to attract particular attention, 
unless a vein of irreligion and religion which 
runs through it. 
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Crromos.—The delay in issuing this number 
enables us to notice, in this place, two beautiful 
little chromos which have been sent to us from 
the office of The Star-spangled Banner, at Hins- 
dale, N. H. 

One of these pictures represents 8 bunch of 
moss-roses, in all their varied beauties of leaves, 
buds, and full-blown flowers: the other repre- 
sents a handfull of autumnal leaves, gorgeous in 
their display of those exquisite tints which make 
the American forests, in Autumn, so peculiarly 
noteworthy. Both are little gems of the chro- 
mo-lithographic art, of the beauty of which the 
accompanying trade-marks of ‘‘ L. Prane, Bos- 
“ron” add no additional guarantee; and, 
properly mounted and framed, they are worthy 
of a place on the walls of anybody’s parlor. 
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These pictures have been prepared for. pre- 
miums to subscribers for The Star-spangled Ban- 
ner, @ monthly newspaper, devoted to light liter- 
ature, which is published by Messrs, Hunter & Co. 
at Hinsdale, N. H. at a dollar per year—each sub- 
scription carrying with it one of these chromos, 


V.—AD VERTISEMENT. 


During several months past, we have diligent- 
ly attempted to recover the time, in the monthly 
issues of THE HistortcaAL MAGAZINE, which we 
had previously lost in successive sick-rooms and 
through the acerdent which we had encountered, 
in January, 1870 ; and we have so far succeeded 
that the completion of the missing numbers of 
the Second Series, at an early day, seems to have 
been assured. We tind, however, that the strain 
on our impaired health will be so great and so 
hazardous, if we shall continue it by continuing 
the contest—Time having bad too much start to 
be overtaken without a more patient, a longer- 
continued, and a more sae strug- 
gle than we can sustain—that prudence re- 
quires us to pursue the fugitive no longer than 
shall be required to complete the series of monthly 
issues as fur as the number for March, 1872, 
and then to retire from the race, a discomfited, 
but not a disheartened, competitor. 

This determination, which has been made only 
on the demand of our physician and those of our 
Samily and best friends, obliges us to drop 
twelve numbers from our unpublished sintly . 
issues—the number for April, 1872, which will 
soon become due, thereby ming the number 
for April, 18783—and to extend our subscriptions 
Sor 1872 to the close of 1878, at which latter 
time what was originally intended to have been 
the issues of 1872 will be duly com , in exact- 
ly the same form and, generally, with identically 
the same historical papers which those issues 
would have contained, had they borne the date of 
1872 instead of that of 1873. 

As our subscribers will receive exactly the same 
papers, from other pens than our own, in the 
one case which they would have received in the 
other, and as we shall be enabled, by this arrange- 
ment, to devote more time and care on our own 
articles, without hasarding our health, if not 
our life, we trust no one will feel dissatisfied : 
at the same time, as the full amount of twelve 
numbers of sixty-four pages each, which every 
subscriber is entitled to receive for his Five 
dollars, and would have received had this ar- 
vensepet not have been made, will be forwarded 
to his address, under the present arrangement, 
without discount or abatement of any kind—the 
dates of nine of them, ‘‘1873” instead of 
**1872,” being the only difference—no one, 
except ourself, will suffer the least pecuniary 
loss from the change. 





